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BEEKEEPING 


By Dr. E. F. PHILLIPS 





One of the best bee-books that has been 
written in this decade. 

See the editorial review on page 834, 
October 15. | 

Regular price $2.00; or clubbed with 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture,” one year, for 
$2.50; or with our “A BC and X Y Z of 
Bee Culture,” $3.50. 


| Canadian Postage, 30c extra; Foreign Postage, 60c extra 





One would naturally suppose that its author, a sci- 
entific man—a trained entomologist, and one who 
is constantly associated with some of the best sci- 
entists of the Government—would turn out a book 
that would be so technically scientific that it 
would be beyond the reach of the average bee- 
keeper. This is not the case. While it is scien- 
tific, it is couched in such language and style 
that the average reader can only wadnaend it. 

But when we say it is scientific, we might, with- 

out further entitiention, convey the impression 
that it is not also practical. As a matter of fact, 
the book is intensely so, because Dr. Phillips has 
traveled all over the United States, mingling with 
the best beemen in the country, and he has had, 
during several years back, one of the best bee- 
keepers in the country, Mr. George F. Demuth, 
as his first assistant. 





The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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Cent Cash November. Discount 


t 
To give the beekeeper a chance to get prepared for next season we offer 
him the privilege of taking advantage of a 5 
discount for goods ordered in November 


The beekeeper who purchases his supplies in the fall not only saves the 5 per cent 
but eliminates the hustle that always comes in the spring, which means that many im- 
portant things are slighted by the beekeeper in an attempt to hurry through. It offers 
the beekeeper a splendid opportunity to get the hives and supplies prepared by having 
them nailed for immediate spring use. Could one ask for a better opportunity than this? 
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Falcon Quality is known the world over as the very best 
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HONEY MARKETS 
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The prices listed below are intended to represent, 
as nearly as possible, the average market prices at 
which honey and beeswax are selling at the time of 
the report in the city mentioned. Unless otherwise 
stated, this is the price at which sales are being 
made by commission merchants or by ~roducers di- 
rect to the retail merchants. When sales are made 
by commission merchants the usual commission 
(from five to ten per cent), cartage, and freight will 
be deducted; and in addition there is often a charge 
for storage by the commission merchant. When 
sales are made by the producer direct to the retailer, 
commission and storage and other charges are elim- 
inated. Sales made to wholesale houses are usually 
about ten per cent less than those to retail mer- 
chants. 
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GRADING RULES OF THE COLORADO HONEY-PRO- 
DUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO., 
FEBRUARY 6, 1915. 

COMB HONEY. 


Fancy.—Sections to be well filled, combs firmly 
attached on all sides and evenly capped except the 
outside row next to the wood. Honey, comb, and 
cappings white, or slightly off color; combs not pro- 
jecting beyond the wood; sections to be well cleaned. 
No section in this grade to weigh less than 12% 
oz. net or 13% gross. The top of each section in 
this grade must be stamped, “ Net weight not less 
than 12% oz.” : 

The front sections in each case must be of uni- 
form color and finish, and shall be a true represen- 
tation of the contents of the case. 

NUMBER ONE.—Sections to be well filled, combs 
firmly attached, not projecting beyond the wood, and 
entirely capped except the outside row next to the 
wood. Honey, comb, and cappings from white to 
light amber in color; sections to be well cleaned. 
No section in this grade to weigh less than 11 oz. 
net or 12 oz. gross. The top of each section in this 
grade must be stamped, ‘‘ Net weight not less than 
11 oz.” The front sections in each case must be 
of uniform color and finish, and shall be a true 
representation of the contents of the case. 

NuMBER Two.—This grade is composed of sec- 
tions that are entirely capped except row next to 
the wood, weighing not less than 10 oz. net or 11 
oz. gross; also of such sections as weigh 11 oz. net 
or 12 oz. gross, or more, and have not more than 
50 uncapped cells all together, which must be filled 
with honey; honey, comb, and cappings from white 
to amber in color; sections to be well cleaned. The 
top of each section in this grade must be stamped, 
“Net weight not less than 10 oz.’ The front sec- 


Dealers Everywhere 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, FALCONER, NEW YORK 


Where the good beehives come from 
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“ Simplified Beekeeping ” Postpaid 
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tions in each case must be of uniform color and 
finish, and shall be a true representation of the 
contents of the case. 
Comb honey that is not permitted in shipping grades 
Honey packed in second-hand cases. 
Honey in badly stained or mildewed sections. 
Honey showing signs of granulation. 
Leaking, injured, or patched-up sections. 
Sections containing honey-dew. 
Sections with more than 50 uncapped cells, or a 
less number of empty cells. 
Sections weighing less than the minimum weight. 
All such honey should be disposed of in the home 


market. 
EXTRACTED HONEY. 


This must be thoroughly ripened, weighing not 
less than 12 pounds per gallon. It must be well 
strained, and packed in new cans; sixty pounds 
shall be packed in each five-gallon can, and the top 
of each five-gallon can shall be stamped or labeled, 
‘Net weight not less than 60 Ibs.” 

Extracted honey is classed as white, light amber, 
and amber. The letters “W,” “L A,” “A” should 
be used in designating color, and these letters should 
be stamped on top of each can. Extracted honey 
for shipping must be packed in new substantial 
cases of proper size. 

STRAINED HONEY. 


This must be well ripened, weighing not less than 
12 pounds per gallon. It must be well strained; 
and, if packed in five-gallon cans, each can shall 
contain sixty pounds. The top of each five-gallon 
can shall be stamped and labeled, ‘‘ Net weight not 
less than 60 lbs.” Bright clean cans that previous- 
ly contained honey may be used for strained honey. 

Honey not permitted in shipping grades. 

Extracted honey packed in second-hand cans. 

Unripe or fermenting honey weighing less than 12 
Ibs. per gallon. 

Honey contaminated by excessive use of smoke. 

Honey contaminated by honey-dew. 

Honey not properly strained. 


NATIONAL BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION GRADING-RULES 
Adopted at Cincinnati, Feb. 1913 


Sections of comb honey are to be graded: First, 
as to finish; second, as to color of honey; and third, 
as to weight. ‘The sections of honey in any given 
case are to be so nearly alike in these three respects 
that any section shall be representative of the con- 
tents of the case, 








I, FINISH. 


1. Extra Fancy.—Sections to be evenly filled, 
combs firmly attached to the four sides, the sections 
to be free from propolis or other pronounced stain, 
combs and cappings white, and not more than six 
unsealed cells on either side. 

2. Fancy.—Sections to be evenly filled, comb firm- 
ly attached to the four sides, the sections free from 
propolis or other pronounced stain, comb and cap- 
pings white, and not more than six unsealed cells 
on either side exclusive of the outside row. 

8. No. 1.—Sections to be evenly filled, comb firm- 
ly attached to the four sides, the sections free from 
propolis or other pronounced stain, comb and cap- 
pings white to slightly off color, and not more than 
40 unsealed cells, exclusive of the outside row. 

4. No. 2.—Combs not projecting beyond the box, 
attached to the sides not less than two-thirds of the 
way around, and not more than 60 unsealed cells 
exclusive of the row adjacent to the box. 


II. COLOR. 

On the basis of color of the honey, comb honey is 
to be classified as: First, white; second, light amber; 
third, amber; and fourth, dark. 

III. WEIGHT. 


1. Heavy.—No section designated as heavy to 
weigh less than fourteen ounces. 

2. Medium.—No section designated as medium to 
weigh less than twelve ounces. 

3. Light.—No section designated as light to weigh 
less than ten ounces. 

In describing honey three words or symbols are 
to be used, the first being descriptive of the finish, 
the second of color, and the third of weight. As for 
example: Fancy, white, heavy (F-W-H); No. 1, 
amber, medium (1-A-M), etc. In this way any of 
the possible combinations of finish, color, and weight 
can be briefly described. 


CULL HONEY. 


Cull honey shall consist of the following: Honey 
packed in soiled second-hand cases or that in badly 
stained or propolized sections; sections containing 


pollen, honey-dew honey, honey showing signs of 
granulation, poorly ripened, sour or “ weeping” 
honey; sections with comb projecting bevond the 


box or well attached to the box less than two-thirds 
the distance around its inner surface; sections with 
more than 60 unsealed cells, exclusive of the row 
adjacent to the box; leaking, injured or patched-up 
sections; sections weighing less than ten ounces. 





Cuicago.—The market for all kinds of honey 
drags without perceptible difference in market val- 
ues. Sales are slow and offerings abundant. 

Chicago, Nov. 3. R. A. BuRNETT & Co. 


ALBANY.—The honey market is slow, and prices 
favor the buyer; comb honey nominal; choice white, 
15 to 16; medium, 14 to 15; mixed, 13. Buck- 
wheat, pure, is scarce. Extracted honey is slow at 
7 


to 8. 
Albany, Nov. 5. H. R. WRIGHT. 








GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
INDIANAPOLIS.—The demand for comb hon 


good, also the call for extracted is quite brisk. Shis 
ments of comb honey arrived quite freely the past 
week. We are selling comb honey at $3.25 to $4.50 
per case, according to quality purchased. Extracted 
is bringing 9 to 11. We are paying 28 cts. cash or 
\0 in trade for beeswax, 
Indianapolis, Nov. 3. WALTER S. Poupsgr. 
Kansas City.—The receipts of both comb and 
extracted honey are liberal, with the demand only 
fair. We quote No. 1 white comb honey, 24-section 
cases, at $3.15 to $3.25; No. 2 ditto, $2.75 to 
$3.00; No. 1 amber ditto, $3.00 to $3.10; No, 2 
ditto, $2.50 to $2.75; extracted white honey, per 
pound, 74% to 8; amber, 5% to 7. No. 1 beeswax, 
28; No. 2, 25. 
C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 4. 


ScHENECTADY.—Our market is now well supplied 
with honey, and the demand is moderate. There 
seems to be a shortage of buckwheat, but plenty of 
a mixed grade that does not sell as well. We quote 
fancy white, 15 to 16; No. 1, 14 to 15; mixed, 12 
to 13; buckwheat, 12 to 13; extracted white, 7 to 
8; buckwheat, 7 to 8; 60-lb. cans and small pails 
are selling fairly well; 160 kegs, slow. 

Cuas. MACCULLOCH. 

Albany, Schenectady, Nov. 6. 


ZANESVILLE.—White comb honey of the better 

ades brings about $4.00 per case, or 19 to 20 
cents, in single-case lots, with correspondingly low- 
er prices in quantity. There is a very limited de- 
mand for off grades here. White extracted, 9 to 11, 
according to quantity. The demand seems to be 
fully up to the average for the season. Not much 
beeswax is being offered. We are in the market at 
28 cts. cash, 30 in trade, for average grades, and 
would pay a slight advance for an extra-good article, 

Zanesville, Nov. 6. E. W. PEIRCE. 


Str. .Louis.—The demand for both comb and ex- 
tracted honey is very good, and stocks are moving 
quite freely Our quotations are unchanged, and we 
are still selling honey as follows: White comb honey 
in 24-section cases, from $3.25 to $3.75 per case; 
amber, $2.75 to $3.25; dark and inferior, less; ex- 
tracted honey in 60-lb. cans, 6 to 9, and southern 
honey in barrels, 5 to 6%, according to quality. 
Prime beeswax is quoted at 28; inferior and impure, 
less. 

St. Louis, Nov. 4. R. HARTMANN PRODUCE Co. 

New YorxK.—wWhile there is a fair demand for 
comb honey, it is not as good as in former years, 
and 15 to 16 cts. per round for strictly fancy are 
top prices today. Lower grades are selling slowly 
at 12 to 13; buckwheat and dark, 10 to 12, accord- 
ing to quality. The demand for extracted is fair, 
with a sufficient supply of all grades. We quote 
California, 7 to 8%, according to quality; white 
clover, 8 to 8%; lower grades, 7 to 74; buckwheat, 
6 to 7; West Indian, 50 to 60 cts. per gallon, ac- 
cording to quality. Beeswax is steady at 29 to 31 
per pound. 


New York, Nov. 5. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 








We are in the Market 


to buy both comb and extracted honey. 
Write us what you have to offer, naming 
your best prices delivered. Every time an interesting price 
is named us, we buy, and remit the day shipment arrives. 





Ship Us Your Old Comb..... 


We render it into wax, 
and pay market price. 











The Fred W. Muth Co., 204 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“The Busy Bee Men” 
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Honey Season for 1915 is 


Now Closed 


Shipping-eases are now needed to get your honey off to market. Don’t delay 
securing the cases, and get your honey off just as soon as possible, for October 
is the best month for selling. After honey is off and out of the way look over 
your upplies, and see what is needed for next season. Make out a list, and send 
to us for quotations, or use our catalog. Quite a few beekeepers found this 
season that they were short of supplies after honey season came. This year has 
been a good one in this locality though it came late (after July 1). From the 
first of July to August 15 the flow of honey into the hives was like a good old- 
fashioned season. It caught many beekeepers unprepared. Be forehanded, and 
order now for next season, and get them all made up for instant use next year 
when needed. Let us send you our catalog now if you do not happen to have 
one handy. 


The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


1631 West Genesee Street 








Your BEES are WINTERING 


and this is, therefore, the best time 
for you to take up an inventory 
and send in your orders for supplies 








Not only will you thus receive your hives, frames, supers, etc., in 
ample time to nail them up and prepare them for the spring, but you 
will also save five per cent on the cost of these. 


Early-order discounts for November, 5 per cent; for December, 4 
per cent; for January, 3 per cent; for February, 2 per cent, and for 
March, 1 per cent. It pays you to order now. 


ROOT’S GOODS, WEBER SERVICE --- the ideal combination. 








C. H. W. Weber & Company, Cincinnati, O. 


2146 Central Avenue 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


FE. R. ROOT A. I. ROOT H. H. ROOT J. T. CALVERT 


Editor Editor Home Dept. Managing Editor Business Mgr. 


Department Editors:—Dr. C. C. Miller, J. E. Crane, Louis H. Scholl, G. M. Doolittle, Wesley 
Foster, J. L. Byer, P. 0. Chadwick. 


$1.00 per year. When paid in advance: 2 years, $1.50; 3 years, $2.00; 5 years, $3.00 








POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publishers for all subseriptions in the 
United States, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, Tutuila, 
Samoa, Shanghai, Canal Zone, Cuba, and Mexico. Canadian postage is 30¢ per 
year. For all other countries in the Postal Union add 60e per year postage. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When a change of address is ordered, both the 
new and the old must be given. The notice should be sent two weeks before the 
change 1s to take effect. 

DISCONTINUANCES. Notice is given just before expiration. Subscribers 
are urged, if unable to make payment at once after expiration, to notify us when 
they can do so. Any one wishing his subscription discontinued should so advise 
us upon receipt of the expiration notice: otherwise it will be assumed that he 
wishes GLEANINGS continued and will pay for it soon. 

HOW TO REMIT. Remittances should be made by draft on New York, 
express-order or money-order, payable to the order of The A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio. Currency should be sent by registered letter. 

AGENTS. Representatives are wanted in every city and town in the country. 
A liberal commission will be paid to such as engage with us. References required. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS. 

Moreign subscribers can save time and annoyance by placing their orders for 
GLEANINGS with any of the following authorized agents at the prices shown: 

PARIS, FRANCE.—E. Bondonnean, 154 Avenue Emile Zola. 

Per year, postpaid, 8 francs. 

GOODNA, QUEFNSIAND.—-H. L. Jones. Any Australian subseriber can 
order of Mr. Jones. Per year, postpaid, 6/7 p. 

DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND.— Alliance Box Co., 24 Castle St. Per year, 
postpaid, C/7 p. 
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The children play- 
ing in the meadow 
are happier than 
kings and princes 


Do youenvy anybody? Then you don’t 
get the meaning of The Great Outdoors 
and its message to you. 1,000,000 homes 
have found this message in a journal of 
gladness for “Our Folks.’’ It helps the 
farmer make money and it helps his 
wife keep house,but it teaches them both 
to be happiest indoingit. $1 for 5 years; 
or send today for free sample of Farm 
Journal and free copy of Poor Richard 
Almanac for 1916. 


The Farm Journal 


117 Washington Square, Philadelphia 


The 





TURNED ANKLE STRAIGHTENED 


IVE your children “the benefit of 
your knowledge. Teach them to 
take care of their feet by wear- 

ing Coward Shoes. These shoes will 
strengthen weak ankles and enable 
your child to walk correctly. 


FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Sold nowhere else 
Send for Catalog Mail Orders Filled 
JAMES S. COWARD 
254-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 





Deposit your Savings 


with 
Ghe SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT BANK CO. 


| 
| 
| of MEDINA,O. 
| The Bank that pays 4% 


Write for Information 


ATSPITZER ERROOT EBSPITZER 
|_ PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT ___ CASHIER 


ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS 





















Success 


is a small pamphlet of big ideas that you 
should send for atonce. It tells how thorough- 
ly, quickly and cheaply you can rid your orchard 
of all scale, larvae, eggs and fungi. It describes 
“scalecide the one great dormant spray,” which 
mixed 1 to 15, is guaranteed to kill every scale it 
reaches. One barrel equals three barrels of lime 
sulphur and there is no spray more simple, safe 
or effective. 


Our Free Service Deparment 
\\. is for your special benefit. Question us about any 
WN orchard and garden sprays and tools. Our life- 
‘s time experience is yours forthe asking. 
We Write TODAY. 
‘ 8B. G. Pratt Co., Dept. 6 
50 Church St. N. Y. 















Reasons Why You Should 


Tah c-}-340-4- ha-mm eal) SANDOW 
K erosene Siationary ENGINE. 


It runs on kerosene (coal oil), gasoline, distillate 
and alcohol without change in equipment—starts 
without cranking—runs in either direction— 
throttle governed—hopper and tank-cooled— 
speed controlled while running—no cams—no 
valves-—-no gears—no sprockets—only three mov- 
ing parts—light weight—easily portable—great 
power—starts easily at forty degrees below zero 
—complete ready to run—children operate them 
—low factory prices based on enormous output, 


Money-Back Trial—10 Year lrenad 


—- and middlemens’ 
missions by dealing direct with factory. 
troit Motor Car Supply Co. 


72 CANTON Ave. DETROIT, MICH 










Makes and burns its own gas and 
produces a _ white, steady, 
ie power light. ° 
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THE BEST LIGHT 


Lighted instantly. Over 200 styles. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
206 E. Sth St., Canton, ®- 













Say you saw his ad. in GLEANINGS. 
helps you, helps GLEANINGS. 


Helps him, 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Established 1873 CIRCULATION 35,000 Issued semi-montlily 
A. L. BOYDEN, Advertising Manager 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Twenty-five cents per agate line flat Fourteen lines to the inch. 

SPACE RATES. To be used in one issue: Fourth-page, $12.50; half-page, 
$25.00; page, $50.00. 

Preferred position, inside pages, 30 per cent additional. 

Preferred position, inside cover, 50 per cent additional. 

Outside cover page, double price. 

Reading notices, 50 per cent additional. 

Cashin-advance discount, 5 per cent. 

Cash discount if paid in ten days, 2 per cent. 

Bills payable monthly. 

No medical or objectionable advertising accepted. 

No medical or objectionable advertising accepted. 

Column width, 25@ inches. 

Column length, 8 inches. 

Columns to page, 2 (regular magazine page). 

Forms close 10th and 25th of each month. 
Address Advertising Department, Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 
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Protection Hive. . . 


Air Spaces or Packing as -You Prefer 








Seven-eighths material in the outer wall which means 
that with proper care they will last a licetime, 


Used and endorsed as the best hive on the market by 
many prominent beekeepers throughout the world. 


Send for catalog and special circulars and let us figure 
on your requirements for 1916. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Los ANGELES HONEY Co. 
633 Central Bldg. . . . Los Angeles, Cal. 





Buyers and Sellers 
of Honey and Wax 


Write Us for Prices when inthe Market 


Candy for WINTER STORES 


Why not be sure your bees have enough for winter by 
giving each colony one or two plates of candy? We have 
it in large paper plates weighing about two pounds, enough 
to last a colony A meen or four weeks. Can be sent by post. 
Write for prices, also catalog of supplies. 


H. H. Jepson, 182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 

















Pennsylvania BEEKEEPERS! 


Our 1915 catalogs now out. Postal 
will bring you one. Root’s goods 
at Root’s prices. Prompt shipment. 


E. M. Dunkel, Osceola Mills, Pa. 




















HONEY-JARS 


No. 25 screw cap, $4.60 gross. . pe mage and cartons. 
Amber honey, 7 cts. pound; light honey, 84 cts. 
pound. Catalog free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I. 











remember we carry a full stock and sell at the 

lowest catalog price. Two lines of railroad— 

Maine Central and Grand Trunk. Prompt ser- 
vice and no trucking bills. 


THE A. |. ROOT CO., Mechanic Falls, Maine 


J. B. MASON, Manager 





When Ordering Supplies 
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. + 6° To Fruit and 
Trial Subscription Crdco Paper 

Tells about planting, pruning, spraying 
and selling fruit and garden truck. 


Ask Us Your Hard Questions, 


We conduct this department for the spec- 
tal benefit of our subscribers. Experts ans- 
wer all questions by mail and through the 
columns of the magazine. 


Fruitman and Gardener, 106 Main St. Mt. Vernon, la. 


4 MONTHS me LO 








I am again in the 


-.. + market for RAW FURS! 


I charge no commission; my quotations are not misleading, 
and I pay expressage on lots worth over $10, and hold ship- 
ments separate upon request; and, if my grade don’t suit you, 
I pay return charges to you on your own furs. Will wire valua- 
tion on lots worth over $100 and treat you right whether you 
have fur to sell or want a good set or garment made to order. 


Geo. E. Kramer... . Valencia, Pa. 








Bee Supplies a Wholesale 


A full line shipped direct from factory in Iowa saves you both 
freight and profit. Five eight-frame Novetailed hives complete, 
$5.85, 10-frame $6.50. Medium brood foundation, 48c; thin su- 
per, 53c, shipped separate from other goods, either from Au- 

usta, Wis., or Hanpilton, Ill. 100 H. frames, $2.75; 1000, 
$25.00. Plain sections, $4.25 per M. Send for catalog. Make 
out list of what you need and let us quote you a special price. 


THE STOVER APIARIES, Mayhew, Miss. 
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—— Shipping-cases 

—— Five-gallon Cans 
—— Jars and Tumblers 
—— Friction-top Pails 
—— Comb-honey Cartons 
Send for Catalog 











M. H. Hunt & Son, 510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
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_ When You Think of Bee Sup- | 
plies, Think of Indianapolis ” 
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We Sell Root’s Bee Supplies 
----the Goods that Satisfies.... 
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Indications just now are very favorable for a good season next year. A good 

season means an excessive demand for Root’s goods at Root’s prices. By order- 

=: ing now you will receive your goods promptly, also save the cash discount for 

=: early orders, which is five per cent in November, four per cent in December, and 
=: you can put them together in your spare time. 


BS If you are interested, and it is your intention to order your supplies before 
=: goods are really needed, just try placing a trial order here. We are quite sure 
you will continue with us year after year. Some, of course, never buy supplies 
till after they are needed. But the men who are most successful are preparing 
right now for next season. 





We allow you 30 cents a pound in trade for good average beeswax delivered 
here. 


Finest extracted honey in five-gallon cans ready for immediate shipment. 
Write for quotations. 


The A. I. Root Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


W.S.P. 873 Massachusetts Avenue 
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“Next Door to 
Everything” 


Reads the advertisement of a great railway terminal. 
“Next door to everything in Beedom” fittingly de- 
scribes our location. In the bee-supply business, dis- 
tance is measured, not in miles but in hours and 
minutes; and the house that gives first service is 
nearest the beekeeper. 

Though but a short distance frim the geographical 
center of Ohio we are yet so near to West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, and so closely connected by trans- 
portation lines, that we are truly ‘“‘ next door.” 

Some idea of our importance as a distributing 
center may be gained from the fact that more than 
fifty mails arrive and as many depart daily, and 
almost a hundred freight and express train enter 
and leave the city every twenty-four hours. 

Then our location in the city is most accessible. 
Our office and warerooms are just off the main busi- 
ness thoroughfare, in the heart of the wholesale dis- 
trict, and only a stone’s throw from depots, post- 
office, and the large retail stores. Beekeepers and 
their friends are earnestly invited to ma.e our store 
their headquarters when in the city. 

The best goods and service justify us in promising 
our customers the fullest measure of satisfaction. 

November cash orders are subject to a special dis- 
count of 5 per cent off catalog prices. Clover looks 
most promising for the coming season, and it is the 
part of wise foresight to prepare carefully the bees 
for winter, and anticipate all possible requirements. 


The A. I. Root Company 


22 So. Third St. Zanesville, Ohio 
E. W. Peirce, Manager 











The Eyes, Ears, and 
Mouth are Near 
Together 


To see birds, hear their 
music, and taste honey 
area happy trio. . . 


There is a new and enlarged 
Bird Department 
in the 


Guide to Nature 


Send twenty-five cents for a four- 
months’ trial subscription 


Address: ArcAprA, Sound Beach, Conn. 























This Washer | 


Must Pay for 
Itself 


MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He said it 
A was a fine horse and had nothing the matter 
with it. I wanted a fine horse. But I didn’t 
know anything about horses 
much. And I didn’t know 
the man very well either. 

So I told him I wanted = & 
to try the horse for a = 
month. He said, ‘‘All right, 
but pay me first, and I'll 
give you back your money = 
if the horse isn’t all right.” IN \N) fy 

Well, I didn’t like that. wa 
I was afraid the horse ; ye % 
wasn’t “‘all right,”’ and that - 

I might have to whistle for 

my money if I once parted = 
with it. So I didn’t buy Ki 
the horse although I want- ! 

ed it badly. Now this set ne fi : 
me thinking. | ie 

You see I make Wash- 
ing Machines—the ‘1900 { 
Gravity '’ Washer. yg S 

And I said to myself, 4, \ 
lots of people may think y it. <S) 
about my Washing Ma- 7 
chine as I thought about (**~* SS 
the horse, and about the 
man who owned it. 

But I'll never know, because they wouldn’t write 
and tell me. You see I sell my Washing Machines 
by mail. I have sold over half a million that way. 

So, thought I, it is only fair enough to let people 
try my Washing Machines for a month, before they 
pay for them, just as I wanted to try the horse. 

Now, I know what our “1900 Gravity ’’ Washer 
will do. I know it will wash the clothes, without 
wearing or tearing them, in less than half the time 
they can be washed by hand or by any other ma- 
chine. 

I know it will wash a tubful of very dirty clothes 
in Six Minutes. I know no other machine ever in- 
vented can do that, without wearing out the clothes. 

Our ‘'1900 Gravity’’ Washer does the work so 
easy that a child can run it almost as well as a 
strong woman, and it doesn’t wear the clothes, fray 
the edges nor break buttons the way all other ma- 
chines do. 

It just drives soapy water clear through the fibers 
of the clothes like a force pump might. 

So, said I to myself, I will do with my ‘1900 
Gravity ’’ Washer what I wanted the man to do with 
the horse. Only I won’t wait for people to ask me. 
I'll offer first, and I'll make good the offer every 
time. 

Let me send you a ‘1900 Gravity’ Washer on 
a month’s free trial. I'll pay the freight out of my 
own pocket, and if you don’t want the machine after 
you've used it a month, I'll take it back, and pay 
the freight too. Surely that is fair enough, isn’t it? 

Doesn't it prove that the “1900 Gravity’ Washer 
must be all that I say it is? 

And you can pay me out of what it saves for you. 
It will save its whole cost in a few months, in wear 
and tear on the clothes alone. And then it will 
save 50 cents to 75 cents a week over that in wash- 
woman’s wages. If you keep the machine after the 
month’s trial, I'll let you pay for it out of what it 
saves you. If it saves you 60 cents a week, send 
me 50 cents a week till paid for. I'll take that 
cheerfully, and I'll wait for my money until the ma- 
chine itself earns the balance. 

Drop me a line to-day, and let me send you a 
book about the “‘ 1900 Gravity "’ Washer that washes 
clothes in six minutes. 

Address me this way—H, L. Barker, 1617 Court 
Street, Binghamton, N. Y, If you live in Canada, 
= 1900 Washer Co,, 357 Yonge St., Toronto, 

nt. ’ 
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Quality Quickly 


There’s the reason why The 
A. I. Root Company maintains The Proof 


two western branches and . 
warehouses. The convenience of Quality 


of lower freight and prompter 

















shipments, coupled with the The exhibit of The A. 
excellence of the Root bee I. Root Co. at the Pan- 
supplies, have been realized ama-California Expo- 
sition was awarded a 
by western honey- producers. grand prize and a 
It is unnecessary to talk gold medal. 
here about the type of supplies This is California's 
carried in stock at these two Decision 











distributing points. All are 
Root make, the standard in apiculture. 





The A. I. Root Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Geo. L. Emerson, Manager, 948 East Second St. 





Where the Weed foundation-machines are making perfect 
non-sag foundation. Send us your wax to be made into foun- 
dation. We buy wax too. 


Root Redwood Hives.—A sample hive body wiih cover 
and bottom KD, $1.00. Quantity prices on application. We 
cut hive parts to order. 


New machinery for manufacturing hives and frames has 
been added. Extractors are now shipped “knocked-down” from 
the factory at Medina. 





The A. I. Root Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


245 Mission Street 


We have moved. Office and warehouse in the same building. 
Write for catalog and send us your list of wants. 
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Sharp Shooting 


in Honey Sales 








See what J. E. Crane says, on 
page 924 in this number, pc 
ing “Gleanings” for Oct. 1, which 
contained so many recipes for 
honey in cooking. 

Yes, and didn’t it make your mouth 
water too, and make you try two or 
three of them at once? That’s what it 
will do if handed to your customers 


and prospective customers—it will cre- 
ate a demand. 





} 
| 
We have some extra copies of this 
Oct. 1 issue which you can have at 3 | 
cts. apiece if ten or more are ordered. 
Single copies 5 cts.; postfree. 
| 





Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Medina, Ohio | 


| 














Queens! Queens! 


Bees by the pound, nuclei and full colo- 
nies; - & a large supply of fine quality 

ure Italian queens at reasonable prices. 
No order too large, no order too small. 
Largest supply house in New England 
carrying a general line of The A. I. Root 
Co.’s goods. Have you yet received my 
descriptive catalog? A one-cent postal 

will bring it to your door. 


Robert G. Coombs 
Guilford, Vt. 

















Practical Eugenics 


A monthly journal, carries up-to-date, sane, and sate articles 
by practical and inspiring Christian writers on Better Parents 
aa Children; Choosing a C i Courtship and Mar- 
iage; Brain and Character Building; Heredity, Tem ce, 
ont Purity; A Single Standard and Race Betterment. Nothing 
like it. ° ° : Five cents a copy; 50 cts. a Year. 


Prof. T. W. Shannon, A.M., Editor 
98 W. William St., Delaware, O. 
BEE SUPPLIES Sitogect inJonary 


Dept, T, CLEMONS BE SUPPLY CO., 
128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Modern Gasoline Automobile 


Victor W. Page, author of “'The Model 
T Ford Car,” “ The Modern Gas Tractor,” 
ete., is also the author of “The Modern 
Gasoline Automobile, Its Design, Construe- 
tion, Maintenance and Repair.” This is a 
much more elaborate book than any of the 
others, and for one studying automobile 
engineering it should prove of great value, 
as it gives detailed accounts of coxstrue- 
tions in many of the more popular ears. 

This book was published in 1915, but a 
supplement recently incorporated brings it 
up to date for many of the 1916 models of 
cars. Price $2.50. Published by Norman 
W. Henley Pub. Co., 132 LaCrosse St., 
New York, N. Y. 





Letters of an old Farmer to his Son 


Most keepers of bees are farmers, at least 
in a small way. Their connection with the 
soil makes of interest to them this book by 
William R. Lighton. 

These letters have been written from the 
point of view of a farmer of the strong old 
type, addressed to a son who is supposed to 
be in training in one of the great agricul- 
tural colleges. While ihe father is pro- 
foundly sympathetic with the modern idea, 
he is trying to tell the boy some of those 
homely things which a scientific education 
may not give. 

To the farmer who believes that the “new 
agriculture” is a fad this book gives a clear- 
er revelation of the possibilities of the new 
agriculture than does a weighty book on the 
subject, because it goes down to the under- 
lying spirit of the new agriculture, and 
because its pleasant easy style is like chat- 
ting with an old and trusted friend. 

“Farming at its best is a human game” 
—that is his argument. He pleads for the 
ideals of the home-maker, for the ideals of 
human service, and for the spirit of con 
tentment which in his own life he has found 
of deeper meaning than any dollars-and- 
cents success. 

Any one interested in the soil, as present 
oceupation or promise of future freedom, 
will find inspiration in these charming let- 
ters. 

“Letters of an Old Farmer to His Son.” 
The George H. Doran Co. The price of 
this book clubbed with GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CuuTuRE is $1.50. Canadian postage, 30 
ets. extra; foreign postage, 60 cts. extra. 
TUTTO MUL PO 00110) 

If you are proud of your profession, mention 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE in writing to adver- 
tisers. It identifies you as a beekeeper. 
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More Money for Your Honey 


When Packed in 


Lewis Superb Shipping Cases 





After you have harvested a nice lot of comb honey do not make a serious mistake by 
putting it up ready for the market in a cheap-appearing case, such as a home-made one 
or that turned out at the local planing-mill. The best and most economical (taking 
the sale of the honey into consideration) case must be turned out with the same care- 
ful workmanship and with the same selection of proper material as goes into the mak- 
ing of first-class beehives and honey-sections such as we manufacture. 


It is an acknowledged fact that comb honey put up in attractive Lewis Shipping Cases 
will bring from one to two cents per pound more than the same honey put up in poor 
cases. Do not cheapen your product by inferior cases. You can afford the best. 
Remember your Shipping Cases are the show-windows for your goods. Your honey 
will bring more money if well displayed. 


Insist on the Lewis Make 
LEWIS SHIPPING CASES are cut accurately out of clear, sound basswood lumber. 


All of these cases are neatly packed and include proper size nails for nailing them up. 


G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin 


Sole Manufacturers 








Karly-order Discounts on 


Dadant’s FOUNDATION 


Send us a list of the bee-supplies and founda- 
tion you will need for 1916, and we will 
gladly quote you our best prices. It 
will pay you to buy early. 








BEESWAX.—We buy beeswax the year round and 
pay highest cash and trade prices. Light yellow wax 
from cappings is especially wanted. Your BEES- 
WAX worked into foundation at moderate rates. 





NOTE Old combs, cappings, and slumgum rendered on shares. Send for 
ourterms. We will get all the wax and save you a “mussy” job. 
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The Ohio State Convention at Akron, 
Nov. 26, 27 

A SPLENDID program is in preparation, 
and a number of speakers from various 
parts of the state, including Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, of Washington, D. C., will be 
present. Indications go to show that this 
will probably be the best convention we 
have ever held. 

Mr. A. J. Halter, of Akron, writes: “I 
have. made arrangements at Garfield Hotel 
for visitors for convention, Nov. 26 and 27. 
Rates $1.00 per day for single rooms, $1.50 
with bath, or $1.50 per double room.” 

Of course the Root forces will be present, 
and some have expressed a desire to go, 
after the convention, from Akron to Medina 
in automobiles to visit the Root plant. If 
the roads are good the trip can be very 
easily made, as Medina is only 20 miles 
west of Akron. Visitors are always welcome 
at Medina. 

Akron is the rubber city of the world. 
It makes more automobile tires and rubber 
specialties than all the rest of the United 
States put together, and it possibly equals 
the output of all the rest of the world. We 
understand an opportunity will be given to 
the Ohio beekeepers to go through one of 
the biggest plants at the close of one of the 
sessions. 


‘Venneneencuanacccacecnanenenteng 


Motor-cycle Accident to one of the 
Men Formerly Connected with The 
A. I. Root Company’s Apiaries 


Rev. Geo. W. Puuruurps, formerly of 
Jamaica, B. W. I., and later foreman of the 
apiaries of the A. I. Root Company, au- 
thor of “ Modern Queen-rearing,” and the 
A. I. Root Company’s Correspondence 
Course in Beekeeping, met with a severe 
motor-cyele accident from which he nearly 
lost his life. He suffered a fractured skull, 
a broken arm, and a shattered kneecap. 
However, he is now on the rapid road to 
recovery, and perhans the only permanent 
injury will be a stiff knee. 

Mr. Phillips, after he left Medina, took 





a college course, and later a seminary 
course, graduatizg with high honors. He 
has been connected with various large 
churches, and is now pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Hamilton, Ohio. He not 
only can preach Christ, but he ean talk bees. 
Besides his long experience in managing our 
series of yards and raising queens in small 
baby nuclei at Medina, he owned and ope- 
rated several large apiaries in Jamaica be- 
fore he came to this country. 


Hereeneneacenneenseneevenenneane® 


Right Church, but Wrong Pew 


Two recipes, pages 812 and 813, Oct. 1, 
got separated. Some one may be following 
a recipe for pudding sauce and expecting it 
to turn out fruit cookies. 

The last recipe in the first column, page 
812, entitled “ Cookies,” should be followed 
by the third recipe in the first column, page 
813, which has no title, but reads as fol- 
lows: “ Fruit cookies are made in the same 
way,” ete. 

The completed recipe should read as fol- 
lows: 

COOKIES. 

One cup extracted honey; one cup light-brown 
sugar; 2 eggs well beaten; a level tablespoonful of 
soda dissolved in 3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar; pinch 
of salt; flour to stiffen (about 3 cupfuls in this al- 
titude). Mix at night, and bake in the morning. 

Fruit cookies are made the same as the above by 
adding one cup of shortening, one cup of chopped 
raisins; % teaspoonful of cinnamon and allspice; 
% teaspoonful cloves and nutmeg; cream sugar and 
shortening, and proceed as above. 

Colo, Iowa. Mrs. OsScAR TRIPP. 


GueerencerecnecceceneoseneenoreN, 


The Insects’ Homer 

At Avignon, in southern France, Henri 
Fabre recently died at the age of ninety- 
two. Probably not one beekeeper in ten 
ever studied Henri Fabre, yet he was one 
of the very few most learned entomologists 
in the world, a member of the small and 
obseure group of men who have given their 
lives to the study of insects, and to the 
study of the honeybee among the rest. 

He pursued his investigations under great 
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difficulties. With the responsibilities of a 
large family to meet he was forced to give 
almost his whole time to teaching mathe- 
maties, reserving only odd moments for 
entomology. Notwithstanding his hardships, 
he early became an authority in his chosen 
work, and formed friendships with such 
men as Charles Darwin and Victor Hugo. 
It was Hugo who ealled him “ the insects’ 
Homer ” on account of his literary ability. 

His greatest work, “ Souvenirs Entomo- 
logiques,” contains many valuable observa- 
tions on the ways of honeybees, and has 
placed him among the authorities in api- 
culture. In an editorial on Henri Fabre, 
The Outlook says that it was through con- 
versation with him that Maurice Maeterlinek 
was inspired to write “The Life of the 
Bee.” Of him Maeterlinck himself wrote, 
“ He is one of the most profound scholars, 
purest writers, and finest poets of the cen- 
tury just passed.” 


euceecanegencecnnanonnnceseneiitg 


Bees Blamed Again for the Work of 
the Birds 

A woman living near one of our out- 
apiaries telephoned to us about the middle 
of October, inquiring if there was any way 
that she could keep the bees away from her 
grapes. She said that they were simply 
spoiling the crop. We asked if she hadn’t 
seen birds around the grapes, and she said 
that she had, but didn’t think that they 
were eating the grapes. We asked her to 
tell what kinds of birds she had seen, and 
she said they looked like small sparrows. 
There are a number of birds that eat grapes, 
and we believe sparrows have been caught 
in the act. 

It so happened, however, that, just before 
this woman telephoned to us, a farmer liv- 
ing near Medina sent in two birds that he 
shot while in the very act of puncturing his 
grapes. He did not know what kind of 
birds they were, and was anxious to have 
them identified. A local ornithologist ex- 
amined them, and showed us that they were 
Cape May warblers. We, therefore, ex- 
plained to the woman mentioned above that 
in all probability the birds were Cape May 
warblers—that they merely punctured the 
grapes and the bees afterward sucked the 
skins dry. We told her that bees could not 
puncture sound fruit, and explained why 
they could not. She then said she had won- 
dered why the bees paid no attention to the 
grapes under the roof of their porch where 
the birds did not come, but worked only on 
those outside the roof where she had seen 
the birds frequently. 

The Cape May warblers are notorious 
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grape-eaters. Unless they are watched 
closely, however, they cannot be caught in 
the act, for they merely pierce the skin, 
making a very slight puncture, and then go 
to another grape. The bees, meanwhile, 
sucking the juices out of the fruit already 
spoiled, nearly always get the blame. As 
has been proven many times, bees will pay 
no attention to sound fruit. If the skin is 
pierced by even a fine needle, however, the 
bees will “ get busy.” 

The warblers, contrary to what might be 
expected from their name, do not sing 
much. They have merely a sort of short 
ehirrup. 

The birds at this time of the year were on 
their way south. They winter even as far 
south as Central America, and in the spring 
migrate as far north as Canada. They re- 
main in the north-central states a week or 
more in the spring on their way north, and 
perhaps the same length of time in the fall 
on their way south. It is on their southern 
trip that they do the most damage to the 
grapes, for a whole flock of them sometimes 
almost takes possession of a vineyard. The 
only remedy is to use the shotgun and thus 
kill and frighten them away. 

The following very complete description 
is from “Birds of Eastern North America,” 


by Frank M. Chapman: 


Dendroica tigrina, Cape May warbler. Adult male, 
crown black, slightly tipped with greenish; ear- 
coverts rufous, bounded behind by a large yellow 
patch on the side of the neck; back olive-green, 
broadly streaked with black; rump yellow or green- 
ish yellow; a large white patch on the wing-coverts; 
outer tail feathers with a large white patch on their 
inner webs, near the tip; under parts yellow, heavily 
streaked with black; lower belly and under tail- 
covers whitish. Adult female, upper parts grayish 
olive-green; rump yellowish; a yellow line over the 
eye; middle wing-covers with narrow white tips; 
outer tail-feathers with a white patch on their inner 
webs near the tip; under parts yellow, streaked with 
Llack; belly and under tail-covers whiter. Imma- 
ture male resembles the female, but the wing-covers 
have more white. Immature female is similar to 
adult female, but with little or no yellow on the 
under parts. L., 5.00; W., 2.61; T., 1.88; B. from 
N., 30. 

Range.—Eastern North America; breeds from 
Northern New England north to Hudson Bay; win- 
ters in the tropics. 

Washington, sometimes very common, usually un- 
common T. V.,* May 5 to 20; Aug. 25 to Oct. 7. 
Sing Sing, tolerably common T. V., Aug. 20 to Oct. 
1. Cambridge, rare T. V., May 15 to 25; Aug. 25 
to Sept. 15. 

Nest, partially pensile, of twigs and grass fastened 
with spiders’ webbing, lined with horsehair on a 
low branch of a small tree in pasture or open wood- 
land. Eggs, three to four, dull white or buffy, 
slightly specked, and wreathed around the larger end 
with spots of brown and lilac, .70 by .50 (Chamber- 
lain). 

* Transient visitant. These warblers are very 
useful visitors in orchards. A flock of warblers is 
said to be worth several barrels of spraying emut- 
sion in getting rid of grubs and insects.—EbD. 
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Our Cover Picture 


Our cover page this issue is from far-off 
Australia. In that country they have re- 
cently begun to realize the immense value 
of water for irrigation purposes. Back a 
few hundred miles from the coast of New 
South Wales there are millions of acres of 
intensely fertile land which, under normal 
conditions of from five tu eight inches rain- 
fall per annum produce only a few blades 
of not too succulent grass, sufficient, per- 
haps, for keeping a sheep alive on each five 
acres of land. 

The illustration shows an immense reser- 
voir that has been made away up in the 
hills, impounding quite a small lake, and 
this water has been led out on to the plains, 
a distance of 430 miles away. 

The land watered has been re-purchased 
by the government, and is let out to settlers 
at a comparatively low rental. Although 
only three years since the water has been 
applied quite a change has come over the 
country. Alfalfa hay yields seven cuttings 
per annum, and with that sheep and cattle 
are fed and fattened in considerable num- 
ber per acre. Fruit trees show marvelous 
growth, and to help dispose of the crops 
large canning and drying works and a very 
fine butter-factory have been established. 

Quite a large village or shopping center 
is forming. Several churches have been 
built, and public schools established. 

Several beekeepers have located on the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, as it is 
ealled, and no doubt they will get good 
results before long. The picture has been 
supplied to us by Mr. Herbert J. Rumsey, 
of Dundas, N. S. W., who has recently paid 
us a visit at Medina. 


deeneecenenerttaenerneneiieD 


Insure your Product’s Reputation 


Tue extent to which the courts go in 
protecting one’s rights to the use of his own 
name as a business asset is shown in several 
recent trade-mark suits. “ But are we in- 
terested in trade-marks?” inquires a bee- 
keeper. You are. No large business in 
honey or in any other produet ean be built 
up without some distinguishing name of 
the produet, and onee a profitable business 
is established unfair competition may arise, 
involving trade-mark difficulties. 

One can protect his name pretty fully, 
even though some one else of the same name 
is engaged in the same business, writes Mr. 
C. J. Williamson, the well-known patent 
attorney of Washington, D.C. A producer 
ean defend it to the extent of requiring a 
competitor to use initials or full name to 
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distinguish the competitor’s product from 
his own, and ean sometimes even force his 
competitor to use some sentence pointing 
out the distinetion. 

The immense amount of litigation over 
trade-marks simply shows how great is their 
valne to the producer. Among the business 
principles familiar to large producers of 
other foods and of value to honey predue- 
ers as well, not the least of these is the 
subject of trade-marks. 


Winter Packing in Rows vs. Packing in 


Quadruple Winter Cases 


THE method of packing as illustrated and 
described by R. C. Gifford in this issue, 
page 929, has been used t : a considerable 
extent. It is so old that probably no one 
ean claim priority in its use. But even if it 
is old, it has some good features. It has 
the advantage over the four-in-a-case 
scheme (1) in that it is much more econom- 
ieal; (2) that the entrances of the hives ean 
face the direction where there is the least 
wind exposure. This last feature is a very 
important one. Where the hives are packed 
four in a ease, back to back and side to 
side, it naturally follows that one pair of 
hives must have entrances directly opposite 
the entrances of the other pair. If one pair 
faeces south, the other pair faces north, and 
that is very bad; so it is usually recom- 
mended to place the entrances facing east 
and west. In most localities strong heavy 
winds come from the west, and fitful storms 
from the east. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, a southern exposure is the most 
favorable, and this ean be permitted only 
when the hives are packed as described by 
our correspondent on page 929. But the ar- 
rangement has the slight disadvantage that 
the back ends of the hives are not protected 
like the back ends of hives in a quadruple 
ease. In the last named there is only one 
side and one front next to the packing; and 
the packing is next to the weather, and, 
what is of considerable importance, the 
grouping of the four hives together concen- 
trates and conserves the heat. In the plan 
spoken of by R. C. Gifford there are two 
ends that are exposed to the weather. In 
the ease of the inner hives in the row the 
advantage would be slightly in favor of the 
long-row packing except for the conserva- 
tion of heat in the four. Another disadvan- 
tage of the long ease is that the bees must 
be unpacked earlier than in the quadruple 
case. 

But the most serious disadvantage, ae- 
cording to a number of reports, is the 
drifting of the bees from one entrance to 
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another on good fly days. The stronger 
colonies in the row will draw from the 
weaker. When the weather is favorable, 
the flying bees in the air are inclined to 
join the procession where there are the most 
bees flying, and they will be in front of 
the strongest colonies, of course. The re- 
srlt is, the stronger grow stronger at the 
expense of the weaker. 

The same thing ean occur where the 
hives are packed in groups of four; but to 
a very much less extent because there are 
only two colonies on one side and the bees 
of either are not as likely to get confused 
as they are when there are a dozen en- 
tranees side by side. Dr. C. C. Miller says 
when colonies are put in pairs bees don’t 
drift much. If this is true, the quadruple 
scheme is much superior. 

This is a fruitful theme for discussion, 
and we should like to have those of our 
subscribers who have tried the two methods 
tell us about them; or if you have tried 
only the long-row scheme of packing, tell us 
of the objections, if any, that exist against 
the plan. 


vanenaenecenneeseonsennsoentees 


That New or Old Bee Disease ; More 
Data Needed 

On page 784, Oct. 1, we said something 
about the new disease or malady that has 
been so destructive to colonies in the West 
and extreme Northwest. We learned of its 
active operations in and about Portland, 
Oregon. We have had considerable eorre- 
spondence with Mr. E. G. Ladd, of the 
Portland Seed Co., who observes, among 
other things, that weather conditions are an 
important factor, and that some colonies are 
more immune than others to the ravages of 
the disease. In answer to a recent letter in 
reply to one from us Mr. Ladd makes some 
observations concerning Nosema apis, or 
bee paralysis, or both, that are worth plac- 
ing before the public. He writes: 


Mr. Root :—Your conclusion that the bees in some 
colonies were affected more than the bees in others 
admits of no argument; neither does the question 
of weather conditidns being responsible for it, as 
undoubtedly the trouble disappears when good 
weather conditions prevail. Whether the sick bees 
recover, we are not prepared to say, but believe 
not. I am inclined to think affected bees disappear 
and die. 

Sulphur is one of the best known fungicides, and 
colonies treated with sulphur were cured or the 
trouble was checked; but in no instance was a colo- 
ny saved that was treated with sulphur. Although 
apparently cured, they dwindled away. The appli- 
cation of sulphur killed the brood, and the bees were 
a sickly lot, and supposedly became discouraged and 
quit trying. 

My garden record this summer shows potatoes 
and tomatoes blighting badly. They were sprayed 
with Bordeaux, but there was not sufficient to go 
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around, and part of them were not sprayed. Weath. 
er conditions turned warm and bright, and immedi- 
ately the blight was checked, and the unsprayed lot 
gave as fine a crop as ever grew, and no difference 
was discernible between the sprayed and the up- 
sprayed. . 

I find by the bee record that the date of improve- 
ment in garden corresponded with date of improve. 
ment in bees; but no bee was ever, as far as | 
know, seen on a potato or tomato, and I do not 
know if they visit the blossoms or not. The re- 
markable feature of the whole business is that local- 
ity apparently had nothing to do with it. Bees in 
the mountains, in high altitudes, were stricken, as 
were those in the valley. Bees protected from the 
weather were no more free than those exposed; but, 
as one good old lady remarked. “It just beats all 
how them bees do die.” 

Let us hope that there will be no recurrence, and 
that it will not be necessary for Dr. Phillips to 
visit any section looking for a cause of this aMliction, 
and sincerely hope no more such reports will be 
offered by yours. PORTLAND SEED Co, 


per Ladd. 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 3. 


We should like to get a list of symptoms 
from other parties who have suffered from 
this disease, for the purpose of comparison. 
One thing we wish to determine is whether 
it is the old bee paralysis, cr nameless bee 
disease, of former days, or Nosema Anis of 
these latter days. If it is net paralysis, in 
what respect does it differ from it. and in 
what other respects is it similar? The more 
data we ean get together just after an epr 
demic of this disease in this country, the 
better able we shall be to learn what it is. 

In this connection we may add that some 
colonies er some strains, rather, are more 
immune to bee paralysis than others. This 
fact has been proved beyond question in 
Australia. where bee paralysis was so epi- 
demie and destructive that the beekeepers 
there, as a last resort, selected colonies that 
were more immune than others. By a eon- 
tinnal selection they finally seeured strains 
that were entirely immune. Later on, Mr. 
R. E. Beuhne, of Tooberae, Australia. in- 
troduced some other strains of Italians 
from Europe and America. These imme- 
diately fell victims to bee paralysis. It 
was only after he had weeded out all traces 
of intreduced strains that he was able to 
bring the disease under eontrol. Mr. 
Beuhne is one of the most eareful observers 
of bee life in the world. 

Now, then, what we should like to deter- 
mine is whether the bee paralysis of Aus- 
tralia and of the southern United States is 
the same as the Nosema apis of Great 
Britain. Js it the same as that disease or 
malady, whatever it is, tnat has been work- 
ing such havoe in some western apiaries in 
the northwest part of the country, in and 
about Portland, Oregon? What relation 
has humidity or much rainfall to the reeur- 
rence and virulence of the disease? 
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“TLigut honey does not impart 
any appreciable flavor,” p. 799. 
Generally that’s true—not always. 
I’ve had light honey (alfalfa) with 
so strong a flavor that I couldn’t 
use it in my drink. [It would be 
more correct to say that light hon- 
ey does not impart any strong flavor as a 
rule. All light honeys, with perhaps one 
or two exceptions, have a very delightful 
flavor. Generally speaking, mildness or 
strength of the flavor varies according to 
lightness or darkuess of the honey.—Eb.] 

“Tue great tronble with the ‘ baits’ is 
that they granulate almost immmediately 
after they leave the producer’s hands,” p. 
831. Why? Because of granules in the 
cells from the honey previously contained. 
If the baits are cleaned out in the fall by 
the bees, honey should not granulate in 
them more quickly than in other sections. 
|You are doubtless correct; but a great 
majority of those who use baits leave the 
honey in. Old honey will granulate more 
readily than new, and when the new honey 
is piled on the old it all granulates.—Eb. } 


Reptyine to P. C. Chadwick, p. 837, I 
saw onee, and only once, a laying worker in 
the act of flying. She was in a worker-cell, 
and her wings were pushed up about her 
neck in an uncomfortable way. I think that 
accounts for the fact that laying workers 
prefer queen-cells and drone-cells. As to 
whether only one laying worker or many, 
some years ago a German investigator dis- 
sected a number of workers in a laying- 
worker colony, and found eggs in a large 
proportion. [The obstruction of the wings 
also explains why very often laying-worker 
eges are partly up from the bottom and on 
the sides of the cells.—Eb. ] 

ALUMINUM is recommended for hive-cov- 
ers, p. 818. Wonder how it compares with 
zine. After years of use my zine covers 
seem as good as new—no paint, no rust. 
i The objection to aluminum would be the 
expense; but, say, do you know that both 
aluminum and zine have more than doubled 
since the war began? When the new bee- 
supply eatalog comes out an extra charge 
will have to be made for zine covers as well 
as for any metal cover. Why not use pa- 
per? A good quality of roofing-paper, well 
painted, if carefully handled, will last near- 
ly as long as zine; but it will never do to 
pile hive-supers on paper covers. 

G. M. DoorirrLe says, p. 839, “ from 
vears of experimenting along that line I 
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cannot help thinking that much honey is 
lost in the attempt to stop prime swarming 
by destroying queen-cells.” I have not 
merely experimented but practiced it to 
the fullest extent for very many years, 
friend Doolittle, so that my experience is 
probably much larger than yours, and I am 
confident that I have gained honey by it in 
some eases, and I doubt if I ever lost by it. 
My best yields are generally from those 
colonies that never start a queen-cell, and 
the next best from those that were prevented 
from swarming by having their cells killed. 
But the beginner who thinks he can prevent 
all swarming by killing cells is fooled. 
[This is an interesting piece of testimony. 
We desire to inquire whether others have 
had a similar experience. We should na- 
turally incline toward the opinion of Dr. 
Miller, for the simple reason that some of 
the best comb-honey producers in the world 
practice eell-killing—Ep.] — 

Mr. Fprror, you say, p. 835, “ We fail to 
see yet why piping and quahking cannot be 
made by the same organs and in the same 
way.” I never hinted that they couldn’t. 
But that doesn’t make them alike. When I 
say, “Tom shot John,” I use the same 
organs and in the same way as when I say, 
“John shot Tom,” but the two things are 
not the same. Compare these two lines: 


I ean hardly imagine that shutting a cell 
would make the first like the second. You 
say the noise is made by the wings. Ches- 
shire says, p. 157, “It is certain, also, that 
the wings are not concerned in its produc- 
tion, since queens clipped so vigorously that 
not a vestige of wing remains can be as 
noisy as others.” He thinks it is “ an effect 
of stridulation resembling that of the ant.” 
He agrees with you that enclosure in a cell 
accounts for the difference. But he is ap- 
parently ignorant of the difference in length 
of tones, as he makes no mention of it. [It 
is hard to say what the effect of too close 
confinement would be upon the noise made 
by an organ located just below the base of 
the wings. While the wings may not make 
the noise, they invariably vibrate when the 
sound is made. Moses Quinby, in his orig- 
inal book which we are just now reprinting, 
says: “ The queen was near the glass, ap- 
peared agitated, stopping occasionally to 
vibrate her wings, which was simultaneous 
with the piping, and seemed to make it.”—- 
Ep. 1] 
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. - J. E. Crane 


G. M. Doolittle tells us, page 
796, Oct. 1, that after much exper- 
imenting he prefers to space 
frames 11% inches from center to 
center. The same here, and we 
have used them so for the last 
thirty or forty years. 

** * 











There are some unpleasant things about 
inspection work; but it is by no means all 
uupleasant. There are some very pleasant 
things, and the making of some charming 
acquaintances and forming some lifelong 
friendships are not the least of them. 

*#*# 


Mr. Chadwick calls attention on page 
703, Sept. 1, to the wide difference in the 
price a certain consumer paid for peaches 
and what the producer received. There is 
evidently something wrong in our methods 
of the distribution of farm produce. 

** * 


I began to wonder, as I looked over 
GLEANINGS for Oct. 1, whether there would 
be any extra copies to be had, and felt 
quite relieved when I found that several 
thousand extra had been printed. They 
will doubtless all be wanted, as well as a 
good deal of extra honey to go with them. 


* * * 


On pages 663 and 664, Aug. 15, Mr. 
Pouder gives some good advice about selling 
honey. Advertising in newspapers, he tells 
us, has always been a failure with hiia. 
Getting bottled goods into wholesale houses 
has been his best method for this class of 
voods. Same here. 

* x * 

The statement of Mr. T. Rayment, page 
711, Sept. 1, in regard to the loss of pollen 
while working a certain variety of eucalyp- 
ins. redueing a strong colony to a mere 
nueleus, is of great value. The substitute 
of the white of an egg stirred into pulver- 
ized sugar, he tells us further, is the best 
substitute for natural pollen—a facet many 
of us are interested in knowing. 

**# * 

Nearly 175 recipes for the use of honey 
in the Oct. Ist issue, but one good one was 
left out, and I will give it now. 

Ambrosia.—Take equal weights of choice 
butter and well-ripened, fine-grained, gran- 
ulated alfalfa or clover honey (other honey 
of good quality will answer); place in a 
warm room to soften, then work them to- 
gether until of even color. Mold to suit. 
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This makes one of the most delicious spreads 
that I know of for bread, warm biscuit, or 
griddle cakes. 

**# * 

The editer, page 697, Sept. 1, inquires 
whether “those large quadruple winter 
cases or tenement hives” have made good. 
i made a large winter case for twelve hives 
a few years ago, with heavy packing, but 
do not find any appreciable difference in 
wintering over those wintered in single 
double-walled and packed hives except that 
it makes more work. 

**s* 

Reference is made, page 741, Sept. 15, to 
the introduction of virgin queens. For 
many years we have practiced introducing 
nearly all our queens as virgins into full 
colonies. We have noticed a great differ- 
ence in different seasons. Some years, not 
more than five or eight per cent, while in 
other years from ten to fifteen per cent fail 
to give an account of themselves. 

** & 

Page 730, Sept. 1, T. J. Frost describes 
liis hivestand, which is ealled “a new hive- 
stand.” It is a very good stand, but is not 
new, as I have had such a stand in use for 
more than forty years—yes, many of them; 
but after many years’ experience I prefer a 
front entranee on the bottom-board where 
one may see at a glance what is going on 
or what is going in and out of the hive. 

** 


Louis Scholl tells us, page 659, that 
“Bulk comb honey and chunk honey are 
iwo different things.” Please tell us once 
more just the difference and we will sit up 
and take notice. We made a lot of supers 
last winter to be filled by the bees so we 
could eut it out and sell in pails; but many 
of the combs are so filled with bee-bread, or 
have been occupied with brood, that we are 
extracting them. 

*2 2 

A few weeks ago I was asked to visit a 
yard of bees some miles away. The pro- 
prietor feared he had foul brood. He said 
he had fifty colonies in the spring in very 
good condition, but they began to die in 
May, and he had only twenty left and had 
failed to secure more than a few cases of 
surplus honey, althcugh the season had 
been very favorable. I found no foul 
brood, but learned that a good deal of 
spraying had been done in his immediate 
vicinity. 
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BEEKEEPING IN CALIFORNIA 


P. C. Chadwick, Redlands, Cal. 


On page 844, Oct. 15, is an ar- 
ticle and illustration of my two 
friends, the bee and the spider. 
The spider was my friend before I 
knew the bee. At about the age 
of seven my father lived on the 
prairie in Douglas Co., Kansas, 
where the life of a small boy was made up 
principally of the things he found to inter- 
est him and fill out his time and employ his 
energy. I took up the study of the wasp, 
or, as we called them in those days, “ mud- 
daubers.” I did not know I was studying 
—I simply thought 1 was playing to fill in 
the time. But I followed the mud-daubers 
to the mud by the horse-trough and back to 
the barn to see where and how they used 
the mud. I beeame expert in following 
them, and solved the mystery of the feeding 
of the young larve. 

After the long cells of mud were moulded 
and sufficiently dried, the wasp began the 
search for spiders with which to fill the 
cells, and, strange as it may seem, the s)i- 
ders pictured on page 844 were the princi- 
pal kind used by the wasp. Never a very 
large one nor a very small one, but «only 
those of uniform size, were placed in the 
cell. When the cell was about half filled, 
the egg for the future wasp was laid on 
the body of one of the spiders. The cell 
is then filled with spiders, and the sealing 
is done. I formed a boyhood love for the 
spider, for he made food for my friend the 
wasp. So while the spider is getting a few 
of my friends, the bees, they are preyed 
upon by the wasp, and each in turn helps 
to work out the plans of a God-given na- 
ture, a part of the great plan of the life to 
fill the world with beauties, wonders, and 
interest to the fullest extent. 





* * * 


In the Country Gentleman of Sept. 18 I 
find an editorial headed thus: “ A Disease 
to Beware of.” It is so good and so full 
of simple truths that I give an outiine of 
its contents, substituting honey for werds 
used therein. It is a disease that attacks 
the grower and not the crop. It is spread 
through a germ, Sellius itchii. Now, in 
piain terms those two words mean itching to 
sell. The germ is not visible, even under 
the microscope, but is communicated from 
person to person in a prosperous farming 
neighborhood, or caught while talking to 
honey-buyers or reading the bee-papers. 


Shortly after the infection the patient be- 
gins to show definite symptoms. First he 
has a general uneasiness about the size of 
the crop being harvested in his neighbor- 
hood, accompanied by a feeling that crops 
all over the country are too big. Then 
follows a depression, with a deep fear that 
even one hundred million people canuoi eat, 
in the next eight or ten months, all tlie 
honey that is being harvested. Abou. the 
third day after coming down, the patient 
developes a blind monomania. He is ob- 
sessed by the idea that he must sell his 
crop; must get ahead of his neighbors be- 
fore they sell and leave him without a mar- 
ket; must get his honey off his hands some- 
how quickly; must sell! sell! sell! There is 
never going to be any tomorrow, so far as 
he ean see, nor any next winter, nor any 
spring. He sees wagonloads, carloads, and 
trainloads of honey everywhere, and is per- 
suaded that prices are permanently shatter- 
ed. I will quote the remainder of the article 
verbatim. 

“Tn this condition he has a pitiable weak- 
ness for going into some dark corner with a 
produce buyer, and, with trembling hands. 
counting whatever money the latter will 
give him in actual eash. Or, if he cannot 
sell to a produce buyer, he will ship on 
consignment to glutted markets where his 
crops, joining those of thousands of other 
growers suffering from the same disease, 
temporarily demoralizes values. No trust- 
worthy eure for this disease has ever been 
found. Once attacked, the patient ean only 
allow it to run its course. It ends when his 
crop has been sold below eost of produe- 
tion, bleeding of his pocketbook, bringing 
relief of mind. The real remedy is preven- 
tion, and the best treatment is mental rather 
than medical. During the season when there 
is danger, every grower should build up 
within himself confidence, assurance that 
the world will hold together until after 
harvest, that prices will strengthen when 
gluts eaused by this disease have run their 
course, and that patience is as necessary in 
making a profit as any thing done in actu- 
ally producing the crop!” 

If this had been written of the conditions 
in the California honey market it would not 
have been—in fact, could not have beea— 
any nearer the truth. The California honey 
market undergoes a violent attack through 
the producers annually; and if the disease 
could be cured we should all profit by it. 
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BEEKEEPING IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Louis H. Scholl, New Braunfels, Texas. 


CARING FOR EMPTY EXTRACTING 
COMBS IN THE SOUTH. 

One of the problems with the 
beekeepers in the South is that of 
combating the ravages of the moth 
larve, which, if not carefully 
watched, may mean damaging re- 
sults to the amount of many dollars in a very 
short time. They are the most serious ene- 
mies to empty combs; and even if they be 
left unprotected for only a few days their 
inroads may ruin the best of combs in short 
order. 

Oceasionally it becomes necessary to 
stack the supers containing the freshly ex- 
tracted combs up near the honey-house be- 
fore returning them to the outyards. Some- 
times they remain here more than a week, 
and even longer if unfavorable weather and 
other circumstances delay the work. It is 
during these periods that the greater dan- 
ger from their depredation lies. We have 
experienced some losses ourselves, as well 
as having seen some of the disastrous re- 
sults of their work to other beekeepers. 

Our remedy now, when we have a large 
number of these supers stacked np, is to 
set four stacks of them in a block, close 
together, about eight to ten feet high. On 
top of the stack, by means of a step-ladder, 
we set an empty shallow super into which 
we place two of the cheap heavy paper 
pienie plates, and pour into them a quanti- 
ty of. bisunlphide of carbon, or “ high life.” 
Then we lay a hive-cover on top of each 
stack of supers, letting them fit as closely 
as possible, and over the whole block of the 
four stacks we then place snugly a large 
heavy duck wagon-sheet or tarpaulin. This 
reaches nearly to the bottom of the stacks 
if the supers are piled very high; but we 
have found the work of the gas just as 
effective as when the supers are entirely 
eovered. The propolis and wax on the edges 
of the supers, with the addition of the 
weight of the supers themselves, tend to 
seal the hive intersections completely enough 
so that it is not necessary to paste paper 
over these as has been often suggested. Our 
idea of treating these supers is to accom- 
plish the results with as little labor and 
expense as possible, and we have found the 
method quite satisfactory. The additional 
protection of the tarpaulin prevents the air 
drafts from disturbing the gas fumes with- 
in. 





SELLING A LARGE CROP OF HONEY. 

“ Producing a crop of honey is one thing, 
but selling it is quite another thing,” is an 
old saying that has been often repeated, 
We have many good beekeepers who are 
very poor sellers; and unless somebody else 
sold their honey for them they would have 
to go out of the producing business. 


see 


OUR NEW STATE ENTOMOLOGIST. 

The beekeepers of Texas are well aware 
that I have always been deeply interested 
in the welfare of our worthy industry. Be- 
eause of this interest I was prompted to 
urge the co-operation of the Texas beekeep- 
ers in the Sept. 15th issue of GLEANINGs, 
in the foul-brood-eradication work in this 
state. 

Since this article appeared I have received 
a very encouraging letter from Director 
Bonnie Youngblood, of the Texas Experi- 
ment Station, assuring us his full support 
in the work, and the proper expenditure of 
the appropriation we were so fortunate as 
to get. Also Prof. F. B. Paddock, our new 
State Entomologist, has emphasized my 
recent request for co-operation in a letter 
which follows: 


Hon. Louis H. Scholl:—More than likely you are 
aware by this time of the appointment of Director 
Youngblood in regard to Mr. Newell's successor as 
State Entomologist. In that capacity I am writing 
you at this time to thank you for the article which 
appeared in the Sept. 15th issue of GLEANINGS. 
You have said much of solid truth in that article. 

Director Youngblood and myself are very anxious 
that the beekeepers of the state should get the 
benefits of the foul-brood law and the appropriations 
made to support it, both of which have been secured 
very largely through their efforts and interest. Per- 
sonally I feel it my duty to give the beekeepers 
everything possible under the conditions. You are 
well aware of the fact that we cannot properly con- 
duct the foul-brood-eradication work without the 
co-operation of the beekeepers of the state. We hope 
that every beekeeper will follow your suggestions 
to work hand in hand with the State Entomologist, 
for, as you say, in this way only can great good 
come from the work which is now started. We also 
hope that the beekeepers will correspond with this 
office in regard to foul-brood-eradication work and 
the beekeeping problems of the state. Truly we 
have the chance of a lifetime to do some good work 
along this line. I certainly trust that the beekeep- 
ers will feel satisfied with the results which we hope 
to obtain in the foul-brood-eradication work in the 
next two years with a liberal appropriation. I shall 
ask your hearty co-operation with this office in the 
work which we are trying to do. By working to- 
gether we can accomplish much more than by work- 
ing apart. I certainly trust that your services will 
be extended to this office in the future as they were 
in the past. 

F. B. PAppDOocK, 
State Entomologist. 
College Station, Tex., Oct. 15. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH DOOLITTLE 


At Borodino, New York. 


GATHERING POLLEN ; POINTED 
QUEEN-CELLS. 


er pollen more plentifully in the 
early part of the day than later?” 

I have heard it said that pollen 
is always fresh and pliable in the 
early morning hours; and as the day ad- 
vanees, the sun getting higher, the pollen 
gets too dry to gather easily, and so the 
work is given up. Another reason which has 
been given is that the flowers secrete nectar 
more freely in the latter part of the day, so 
in their eagerness to secure this nectar they 
give up or forget all about the pollen till 
another morning. Whatever of truth there 
may be in these reasons given, I suspect that 
in many varieties of flowers like corn, sorrel, 
narrow-leafed plantain, ete., the pollen is 
either gathered by the bees or falls off with 
each rising breeze to do its proper work 
early in the day, so that the bees have none 
to gather later. 

It may be that, when honey is abundant, 
earriers of pollen are scarce; but is it not 
true that when the hard maple and white 
clover are yielding nectar abundantly pol- 
ler is also gathered throughout the whole 
day? In times when the hard maple blos- 
soms freely I have seen the lengthening 
cells along the tops of the combs sparkling 
with nectar, and at the same time the combs 
next the outside of the brood-nest may be so 
packed with pollen that the queen has to 
go clear around to the opposite side of the 
eomb to get a chance to lay her eggs for 
the expansion of the brood into the next 
eomb. Then with the clover we have pollen 
and honey gathered at the same time, to the 
detriment of many a section of honey. 
Some claim that bees do not gather pollen 
from clover, as they never see bees with 
loads of pollen (in clover bloom) before the 
bees begin to secure nectar, it being a well- 
established fact that prior to 7:30 A.M. 
very little nectar is gathered from any of 
the clovers, on account of the nectar being 
too thin from the morning dew for paying 
work. Such a claim is based on careless 
observation, as clover pollen is not as 
readily seen as most other kinds, it being a 
darkish brown. Clover pollen seems to be 
the only pollen which is covered with honey, 
and the honey sealed over, thus perfectly 
preserving it for early spring brooding. 

“T notice that some queen-cells during 
the swarming season are more pointed than 
others. Which are better—the pointed ones 
or those round and smooth on the end?” 





«will you tell us why bees gath- - 


I cannot see that the wax put on the cell 
at the end has anything to do with the 
value of the inmate of the cell. I am in- 
clined to think that the shape of the cell 
when first finished is due to the peculiarity 
of the bees building the cells. The real 
length of the cell is determined by the co- 
coon spun by the royal occupant. I have 
never noticed any difference in the shape of 
the points of queen-cells internally; but 
often, after cells are capped, the bees deco- 
rate the free end with a point of wax so as 
to make it look much longer and sharper. 
These cells will all be nicely rounded off in 
a few days, as this wax is generally careful- 
ly removed before cells are ready to hatch. 

“T see that you have ‘ started something’ 
by telling how a queen pipes. But I fear 
some of the discussion is not orthodox.” 

Sorry our correspondent does not specify 
what he considers unorthodox. Dr. Miller, 
p. 835, quotes Baron Berlepsch, who would 
have us understand all queens quahk at their 
maturity. This is certainly a mistake, as all 
know who have seen .: mature queen emerg- 
ing from her cell. Such queens are as 
white, weak, and fuzzy, as are the mature 
workers when they come out of their cells. 
It is only as either of these partake of food 
that they begin to assert themselves. I am 
led to believe that no queen ever piped or 
quahked in less time than 18 hours after 
she had taken food; and the first of any 
batch of queens emerging comes out white 
and fuzzy, as I have often proven by close 
observation during more than forty years, 

The editor, p. 790, and p. 835, would 
make a poor showing, only that he tells us 
that he does not know very much about this 
whole proposition. He tells us about quahk- 
ing queens having “ less air,” and refers to 
the waxen cells as being nearly air-tight, 
while all close observers know that no queen 
ever quahks until she has made an incision 
through the capping of her cell of sufficient 
extent to thrust her tongue through and 
partake of food given her by bees outside. 
Here is where Arthur C. Miller fell down 
in his theory that queens are never fed only 
as they lay hold of the workers and demand 
food by foree. As Dr. Miller says, the 
piping queen gives the challenge, and then 
all the queens in their cells which have been 
fed by the workers for eighteen hours or 
more go to quahking. A quahking queen 
is held in the cell by a few bees holding the 
cell-ecover on immediately on her maturity, 
and the cover is never so held except when 
another queen has her liberty in the hive. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 
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EIGHT OR TEN FRAME HIVES 


BY E. 


There have been some differences of 
opinion as to the proper inside widths of 
our “standard” hives. As I have done a 
large part of the frame manipulation of an 
average of 1000 colonies, from one to six 
stories high, for a number of years, per- 
haps my opinion may have some weight. 

C. P. Dadant says, “Properly made hives 
should have the same space, per frame, 
whether they are twelve-frame hives or six- 
frame.” Dr. Miller says, “Aye, they should 
have; but they don’t have—at least eight- 
frame and ten-frame hives don’t.” 

The inside width of the standard eight- 
frame hive is 12% inches, or 144 inches 
more than is oeeupied by the eight self- 
spacing frames (which occupy 11 inches). 
The standard ten-frame hive is 1414 inches 
wide inside, though one manufacturer has 
adopted a new width of 14% inches. 

Now, as the eight-frame hive is admitted- 
ly going out, there is no need to correct its 
shortcomings. As the eight-frame hive has 
room for eight frames, and a thin division- 
board (not over %@ inch thick), it is seri- 
ously faulty. That flimsy, worthless fol- 
lower is one of the worst nuisances ever 
put in a hive. 

If propolis is at all plentiful the division- 
board is often broken when being removed, 
and sooner or later is left out entirely, and 
the self-spacing feature of the frames vir- 
tually destroyed. If tightly crowded to- 
gether, comb will be built at the sides, as 
there is too much space there. 

The great mistake in the first place was 
in not making a nine-frame hive. Then the 
advocate of an eight-frame brood-nest could 
use eight frames and a heavy dummy, to 
take the place of the ninth frame. Upon 
the removal of the dummy there would be 
ample room to manipulate the frames. The 
heavy dummy would last for years—noth- 
ing flimsy about it. 

For several years I had 200 hives with 
sides only 5 inch thick, which gave a nine- 
frame space inside, outside width 14 inches. 
These tier to good advantage with all eight- 
frame equipment, and contain eight frames 
and a heavy dummy. They were far more 
satisfactory for brood-nests than the usual 
eight-frame inside width with the toy divi- 
sion-board, and had the additional advan- 
tage of giving a little more room for honey, 


F, ATWATER 





when used as extracting-supers. Sometimes 
we used nine frames in the brood-nest. 

If such nine-frame hive had been adopted 
years ago, today it might easily be an al- 
most universal standard, as the ten-frame 
is not enough larger to justify the existence 
of two sizes. The nine-frame hive is exten- 
sively used in Utah and California, 

But the tide has set in so strongly to the 
ten-frame hive, and tens of thousands of 
them are in use, of a width of 14% inside, 
16 outside. Anything wider makes endless 
confusion for those who ‘have telescope lids. 
Therefore I am confident that it is a serious 
mistake to make the ten-frame hive 1614 
width outside. 

No one with much experience with the 
Hoffman frame will contend that the 1644 
width gives room for the use of even the 
hopelessly frail division-board beside the 
frames. True, at times the removal of the 
first Hoffman frame is quite diffieult, with 
the standard width, outside, of 16 inches 
or 1414 inside. 

If a little more space is desirable, better 
by far to continue the old sixteen-ineh stan- 
dard width, outside, and make the sides of 
13-16, or even 34 inch lumber, to gain 4% 
or 14 inch more inside width. I have thou- 
sands of hive sides 34 to 13-16 ineh thick, 
and there is no appreciable difference in 
strength or durability, compared with the 
full % thickness. 

This change should meet the approval of 
all supply dealers, as even now several firms 
have had to give up the use of full %-inch 
lumber, as most mills do not saw lumber 
that ean be dressed on two sides, and be 
over 13-16 inch thick. 

If the advocates of the eight-frame hives 
could be compelled for five years to use 
the ten-frame size, with nine frames and a 
heavy dummy, there would not thereafter 
be much eall for eight-frame hives. The 
ten-frame hive with nine frames and a 
heavy dummy, or division-board, is a splen- 
did comb-honey hive, and, if you have a 
good ten-frame strain of bees you ean use 
the full ten-frame brood-nest. 

For many years I was an advocate of the 
eight-frame hive, but using many of the 
tens all along. A few years ago experience 
proved that anything that could be done 
with the small hive could be as well or 
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better accomplished with the ten-frame 
hive. We now have far more of the ten- 
frame size—several yards contain no other. 

In conclusion I want to urge that manu- 
facturers do not change the old standard 
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outside width of 16 inches for the ten-frame 
hive; but if 4% to 4% inch more inside width 
is needed, make the hive sides of 13-16 or 
34 inch lumber. 

Meridian, Idaho. 
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A WINTER-CASE HOLDING A WHOLE ROW OF HIVES 


BY R. C. GIFFORD 





Recently a number of the “ big fellows ” 
of the beekeeping world have been advocat- 
ing the use of square winter-cases which 
protect four colonies. In these cases two of 
the colonies have to face either east or 
south, and the other two north or west. As 
one of the very “ little fellows ” of the bee- 
keeping world I can’t help feeling that this 
plan would be anything but successful in 
the hands of the average folks like myself. 

In this locality there is a lot of damp cold 
wind during the winter. We use the expres- 
sion “ It chills you to the backbone ” to de- 
seribe it. I’m afraid if my bees had to sit 


mended by several. It has always given 
perfect satisfaction. It is also much cheap- 
er because any kind of boards can be used 
for the top and sides. Of course the two 
ends for the case are built for that purpose, 
and nailed securely, because the long boards 
are all fastened to them. The ends I use 
are 28 inches wide by 23 high, and have a 
three-inch slope toward the front. 

The tar-paper cover is held in place along 
the north side and corners of the south side 
by nails driven through long narrow boards. 
Weights hold it seeurely on the top. With 
this method, if the paper is put on and 
taken off during the 








The long case is cheap, and has always given perfect satisfaction. 


with their open entrances toward the north 
or west all winter this wind would chill 
them to their backbones, and I should have 
nothing but some frames and hives when 
spring came. 

Another thing to be considered is the 
peace and comfort of the beekeeper. I 
think the majority of beekeepers have bees 
because they really like them. Well, imag- 
ine going to your warm comfortable bed 
some night with half of your hives facing 
the north and west, when the wind is moan- 
ing around the house and even driving the 
snow through the tiny cracks around your 
bedroom window. You would not enjoy the 
night’s rest, would you? 

I have always used the long case recom- 


middle of the day 
while it is soft from 
the sun’s rays, it ean 
be kept in good condi- 
tion for several years. 
Then, too, the paper 
stays where it belongs. 
The first year, I nailed 
the paper on securely 
with the nails which 
come with it. In the 
middle of the winter 
we had a severe bliz- 
zard, and the wind 
managed to get under 
that stuff and tear it 
all to pieces. Of course 
it had to be replaced 
immediately, so the 
entire family had to wade out among the 
snowdrifts and literally sit on the paper 
while I fastened it down with weights and 
nails driven through lath. 
WINTER STORES. 

On the first frosty morning after the 
honey-flow is over, the colonies are weigh- 
ed. Two people do the work because it is 
too heavy and awkward for one. The colo- 
nies are weighed, one at a time, on platform 
seales which are trundled wherever desired, 
on a wheelbarrow. Each colony has to weigh 
35 pounds after the weight of the hive- 
body, bottom-board, and cover are deduct- 
ed. If it doesn’t, sugar syrup is fed. 

When this work is done on a cool morn- 
ing the bees are not disturbed so much, and 
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they do not disturb us so much. To help 
along still more, so they won’t disturb us 
at all, we lay a damp eloth across the en- 
tranee just before we set the colony on the 
seales, and leave it there several minutes 
after the colony has been returned to the 
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stand. If four damp cloths are used, the 
hives can be handled as fast as two people 
ean work, and the bees won’t be likely to 
raise a rumpus. 

North East, Md. 

[See editorial comment elsewhere.—Ep. ] 
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THE VALUE OF ITALIAN BEES IN FIGHTING EUROPEAN FOUL BROOD 


BY H. HARLEY SELWYN 


It seems to me our veteran Canadian 
beekeeper, Mr. Holtermann, needs some 
cheering up on the matter of European foul 
brood (see GLEANINGS, page 707, Sept. 1). 
It does sound odd to me to hear of one who 
has been so long in the business meeting 
only now with this disease. My bees and 
European foul brood have grown up to- 
gether, and I feel I know its vagaries so 
well it causes me little more worry than an 
abseconding swarm in August. In faet, I 


Sections placed in a super without starters. 
struction of comb in each section, and imagine the trouble in removing 


them from the super. 





Note the different con- 
Photographed by Charles Y. Hake. 


have such peace of mind in regard to it now 
that I hope to lighten our good friend of 
this ineubus which apparently has come to 
burden his mind. 

To sum the whole matter up in a nutshell, 
I believe in and practice the three words, 
“Keep Italian bees.” They will look after 
European foul brood, and if Mr. Holter- 
mann or any one else does the same his 
troubles will shortly be at an end. 

While on the topie of European foul 
brood there are some 
observations I should 
like to make. These 
are based on experi- 
ence, and may be 
useful to those hav- 
‘nz yet to encounter 
the disease. In the 
first place, let me say 
that I would have 
Italianized before 
the disease was 
brought to the yard 
had I known then 
what I know now. 
The penalty I paid 
was to lose a crop of 
honey, render down 
over 1600 combs, and 
work day and night 
to save any bees at 
all. 

Notwithstanding the 
fact that Italians can 
rise up in the midst 
of European foul 
brood and overcome 
it, I believe that they 
must suffer first 
(some worse than 
others) before be- 
coming immune to 
other ravages. This 
question of immu- 
nity should, in my 
opinion, receive more 
consideration. Dis- 
ease comes to a man’s 
yard. Hg Italianizes, 
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Showing more in detail how the bees worked without starters. 


and works hard for several years treating 
disease by shaking, requeening, and feed- 
ing. After a time he finds the colonies are 
all quite healthy. Such conditions hold good 
as long as he keeps his pure-bred Italian 
queens heading each colony. 

It is to be understood that he has done 
his own breeding and selecting from those 
hives surmounting disease most rapidly. 
Then comes the day when a very dark cross 
dominates a colony. At the first honey 
dearth of consequence this hive shows dis- 
eased larve badly. Where did the disease 
come from? That is what is puzzling many 
beekeepers today. At any rate the point I 
wish to make is this: Italians must become 
immune; and as long as that strain con- 
tinues in a yard, everything goes well. To 
earry the point further, I would also state 
disease might be prevented in many anoth- 
er man’s yard by the introduction and use 
of such immune strains of bees. In fact, I 
have seen it done. 

Furthermore, there is the matter of the 
spread of European foul brood through 
shipment of colonies of bees to outside 
points. I should like to inquire whether 
the government is going to be able to con- 
trol this spread of disease when Italian 
colonies can harbor the disease from season 
to season without its appearance until the 
chance comes for a reversion to the black 
strain of bee. It does not seem to me that 
any amount of quarantining will bring it to 





Photographed by Hake. 


light under such conditions. In my own 
yard, for instance, I feel I am safe in 
offering to have the best foul-brood expert 
in Canada come and examine every hive for 

















A wasp-nest beside a honeycomb in the section. 
Photographed by Hake. 
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disease without a chance of his finding any- 
thing wrong. Yet I know the disease is 
present. 

Last spring, during my absence for a 
few days, Mr. P. H. Selwyn put out some 
dozen supers which had been stored away 
since disease first hit this district. They 
contained dried-up larve and honey—the 
very best of materials to distribute disease 
wholesale. These supers were put on strong 
colonies to receive the surplus, then begin- 
ning to come in. At that time my hives 
were, to all appearances, clean and strong. 
Had this taken place in a yard of blacks or 
Italians that never had encountered the dis- 
ease, I have a fairly good idea what would 
have followed. What do you suppose did 
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happen? The immunity theory worked as 
| have outlined, and nothing ever came of 
the unintentional experiment. 

There is work here for investigation by 
the government officials in connection with 
apiculture. It is no joke for the man de- 
pendent on his bread and butter from the 
bees to experiment with European foul 
brood. 

Mr. Sladen, Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 
did, I believe, try something of this sort 
with the apiary in his charge, but I have 
not learned the outcome of it. I know he 
wished to secure from me a rattling good 
case of disease (hive and all) to try to re- 
infeet his bees. 

Kirk’s Ferry, Quebec. 
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EUROPEAN FOUL BROOD NOT A CALAMITY 


BY EARL SEAMANS 





I consider European foul brood a bless- 
ing. We have had it in Wyoming County 
for the past eight or ten years, and every 
year I have had some of it in my own yard, 
and in no year have I failed to secure a 
crop of honey. This season I found five 
colonies affected with it in a yard of fifty- 
eight colonies. 

European foul brood has compelled me 
to purchase several Italian queens each year 
to replace diseased queens. This has in- 
creased the value of my stock, which has 
proved to be one blessing. Then the disease 
has put a number of slip-shod beekeepers 
out of business. That is another blessing. 
I have never lost or destroyed a single comb 
on account of this disease. When it first 
appeared around here I sent for the “Alex- 
ander Book.” That book was worth its 
weight in gold to me. 

A hive containing European foul brood 
should be labeled “ Diseased queen,” and 
treated accordingly. The queen, and not 
the bees, is the source of trouble. I have 
placed as many as three upper stories filled 
with foul brood on top of a healthy eclony 
with a sheet of queen-excluding zine under 
them to prevent the queen going up, and I 
have never had the disease carried from the 
top down into the bottom. 

This summer I caged a queen from a 
diseased colony about a week, and then put 
her and the bees on clean combs. In one 
month that colony was as bad as ever, which 
proves that the queen carries the disease. 
Shaking the bees into a hive filled with 
starters or full sheets of foundation will do 
no good unless the queen that was in the 
diseased colony is killed. 

Ten years ago my brother had several 





hundred colonies in this section when he 
found European foul brood. He removed 
all the brood and honey and destroyed it; 
then he charred the hive and put the bees 
and queen back on full sheets of founda- 
tion. Did it do any good? No. The queen 
was diseased, and carried the disease into 
the clean hive. He now has less than fifty 
colonies. 

Kill the diseased queen; lift out all the 
frames of bees, brood, and honey; put a 
frame of clean brood and sume clean combs 
in the hive, and then shake the bees in front 
of the hive, giving them a good Italian 
queen. If during a honey-flow the queen 
ean be run in with the bees, at other times 
she should be introduced by the cage meth- 
od. The frames containing the foul brood 
can be placed on top over a sheet of perfo- 
rated zine, or may be put over a sheet of 
perforated zine on another colony without 
any danger of the disease being carried 
below. 

This summer I tried to run in a valuable 
queen with the bees at the entrance. They 
killed the attendant bees and balled the 
queen. I threw the ball of bees and queen 
into a pail of lukewarm water. When thev 
liberated her I put her back into the cage 
and put a number of newly hatched bees 
from the same colony into the cage with 
her. Then I placed the cage on top of the 
frames and let the bees “eat her out.” They 
aecepted her all right. 

I have secured a good crop of clover and 
buckwheat honey. On the first day of Sep- 
tember one of my hives sent out a very 
large prime swarm, which is the latest date 
I ever had one. 

Factorvville, Pa. 
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A NEW WRINKLE IN HIVE-COVERS 





BY E. M. CROW 





The accompanying illustration shows a 
device which I am using with a great deal 
of satisfaction in my beeyard. For want of 
a better name it might be called a combina- 
tion hive-cover and nucleus-box. 

















The box is made of two pieces of 514- 
inch bevel siding 20 inehes long (14-inch 
stuff of even thickness would be better), 
and two end blocks % x 5 x 5% inches deep. 
It will hold three shallow extracting-frames. 
Projecting from the lower edge of the box 
on either side is a double cover made of two 
pieces of bevel siding 20 inches long, held 
apart by three 34-inch cleats. This makes a 


cover just right for a ten-frame hive. A 
¥Yg-inch board, 6 inches wide and 20 long, 
makes a good cover for the nucleus-box 
part. 

The uses to which this appliance may be 
put are varied. In the first place it is a 
No. 1 hive-cover for hot or cold weather; 
and if kept painted it will last as long as 
any other cover. Should you wis! to re- 
queen a colony, put a frame of brood and 
bees with a ripe cell in the box over the 
doomed queen, with a wire cloth beiween, 
and the flight-hole open to the rear. When 
the new queen has mated, and is laying, 
quietly remove the old queen and the wire 
cloth, and there you are with no time Jost. 

Do you wish to feed a colony? You have 
but to place four pepper-box feeders in the 
box directly on the brood-frames, and the 
work is done. Queen-rearing can be carried 
on in almost any kind of weather by the 
use of these boxes over a strong colony 
with wire cloth between. 

The use of the bevel siding for the roof 
part gives a good pitch to the upper sur- 
face while the under side is held level by 
end cleats. 

De Sato, Mo. 
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THE ISLE OF WIGHT DISEASE IN WASHINGTON 


BY T. DWIGHT WHITMAN 





There was practically no crop of honey 
locally, and considerable loss of bees from 
what I consider a form of the disease known 
as Isle of Wight disease. Either from this 
disease or the fumes from our local smelter, 
which was treating more copper than usual, 
and which killed the peas and beans, and 
showed on the foliage of my trees, I lost 
eighteen out of twenty stands. The two 
that survived were helped out with brood 
from Puyallup. I used the uncapped honey 
from the hives that died to see if it had any 
injurious effect on the bees. Apparently it 
did not. Only the adult bees were affected, 
the loss of brood being from chilling. The 
colonies lost strength so rapidly that they 
could not take care of the brood they had. 
The queen laid to the last, but with fewer 
and fewer eggs. 

Of the two hives that I have left, one still 
shows symptoms of the disease. The other 
seems to have got entirely rid of it. Both 
were treated exactly alike, and both fed 


with the uncapped honey from the stands 
which died. 

I am watching them closely to see what 
the outcome will be. The bees were work- 
ing and earrying in pollen in both hives 
today. Goldenrod and catnip are in bloom. 

The disease, whatever it was, seemed to 
affect old and young adult bees except the 
drones, which were not affected. In the 
early morning the ground in front of the 
hives would be covered with bees seemingly 
unable to fly. If the sun came out and 
warmed them up, a large proportion would 
fly away, but few would return to the hive. 
Their bodies would be distended. When 
squeezed, some appeared to be empty. oth- 
ers full of a white watery matter, others as 
when they have dysentery. Dead bees had 
protruding tongues. There was no trem- 
bling, nor motions of the wings. They 
gathered in bunches on a rock or piece of 
wood in frovt of the hive, and seemed with- 
out ambition to do anything. 

Tacoma, Wash. 
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TREATING AMER. 
ICAN FOUL 
BROOD 


“A Movie Scenario” 


BY BENJAMIN WALLACE 
DOUGLASS 








Eaéh frame in the 
hive should be carefully 
inspected for foul 
brood. 

If the frame is held 
upside down it is very 
easy to detect the pres- 
ence of the American 
foul-brood “ seales ” on 
the side of the cells. 




















When foul brood 
has been found, the 
beekeeper should at 
once make prepara- 
tions to treat the dis- 
ease. 

A new hive is pro- 
vided with starters of 
foundation. A wash- 
boiler of water is also 
near at hand. 
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The old hive is set 
at one side and the 
new hive is plaeed on 
the old hive-stanad. 

The bees are now 
ready to be brushed 
into the new hive. 
They should not be 
shaken, as to do so will 
also shake some of the 
infected honey in with 
them. 


The bees are now 
brushed into the new 
hive. The best brush 
is one made of a wisp 
of grass or weeds. 
After use it ean be 
burned. 


As soon as the bees 
have been removed 
from the _ diseased 
comb, the entire comb 
should be placed in a 
wash-boiler containing 
water. This prevents 
the bees from gather- 
ing on the old comb 
again, and prevents 
robbing. 

Trevlae, Ind. 
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RANDOM NOTES ON BEE BOTANY 
The Largest Flower Cluster in the World 





BY JOHN H. LOVELL 


The Talipot palm grows for thirty or 
more years, until it reaches the height of 
sixty feet without blooming once. Its home 
is in the damp forests of Ceylon. Then 
from its apex there springs an enormous 
cluster of flowers 40 feet long by 35 feet 
wide, composed of innumerable blossoms. 
The flowering period lasts for about four 
weeks. As soon as the fruit matures the 
whole tree dies like the century plant. It 
blooms only once. 

FOLIAGE AS A SOURCE OF NECTAR. 

The leaves of the partridge pea and of 
cotton are the source of a large quantity of 
nectar. When the atmospheric conditions 
are just right a bee ean often obtain a 


load from one or two glands. Phillips 
states that majugua, a common plant in 
Porto Rico, has extra-floral nectaries on the 
leaves, and that he has seen ants working 
on them. The leaves of many of our native 
herbs and trees also possess nectaries, as 
the vetches, ecastor-oil bean, the brambles, 
cherries and plum, poplars and maples; 
but, unfortunately, they secrete very little 
nectar. But could we not obtain by selee- 
tion varieties that would yield nectar abun- 
dantly? If this could be done the possibil- 
ities can hardly be imagined. Various 
ferns, which are, of course, without flowers, 
also have nectaries. 
THE USEFUL BLUEGUM. 
In the delta of the 








The Talipot palm (Corypha umbraculata) in bloom. The largest flower- 


cluster in the world, 40 feet tall by 35 feet wide. 
Miss Scidmore.) 


(From a photograph by 


Orinoco River there 
grows the wmauritia 
palm-tree, on which a 
whole tribe of Indians 
depends for existence. 
They dwell among its 
branches, and it af- 
fords them fuel, food, 
wine, cloth, twine, ete. 
It is well ealled the 
“tree of life.” 

The bluegum (Euca- 
lyptus globulus), now 
largely planted in Cal- 
ifornia, has almost as 
many uses. The very 





hard close - grained 
wood is valuable for 
fuel, furniture, tele- 
graph-poles, railway- 
ties, vehicles, fence- 
posts, wood paving, 
ete. The flowers are a 


source of much honey: 
the leaves and twigs 
yield a medicinal oil, 
and the bark may 
prove of importance 
in tanning and paper- 
making. The trees 
form exeellent wind- 
breaks, destroy mala- 
ria. drain damp soil, 
and are a handsome 
landseape tree. It is 
the fastest-growing 
tree in the world, and 
one of the tallest. Phe- 
tographs of the flow- 
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Leaf nectaries of cotton. 5. 


ers and fruit of many species of eucalyp- 
tus are given in Bulletin 225, Agr. Exp. 
Station, Berkeley, Cal. The picture of the 


Outer involucral gland. 
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d, e, nectaries on leaves. 
From Bulletin 131, Bureau of Plant Industry.) 


6, a, b, ¢, 


flower and nut-like fruits of the bluegum is 
natural size. 
Waldoboro, Maine. 
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BEES IN THE HONEY - HOUSE 


BY FRANK L. POLLOCK 





Bee-eseapes on the honey-house windows 
at extracting time have proved a two-edged 
sword with me. The escaping bees return 
and hover about the sereen windows as long 
as they live, and sometimes succeed in find- 
ing a way in through some tiny unsuspected 
hole. I was foreed to adopt the Townsend 
method of closing the eseapes till after 
extracting, and then earrying out a big 
cluster of bees all at once. But it is annoy- 
ing to have the honey-house full of bees 
while extracting is going on, crawling over 
the floor, getting into the honey, and ecaus- 
ing innumerable stings, especially to the 
uncapper. 

[I have hit upon the following device, 
which turned out very useful. In each 
upper corner of the sereen window is a 
cone escape, with a pretty large opening. 
This does not lead into ihe open air at all, 
but into a box about a foot square, hung on 
the outside of the honey-house by two 
hooks. This box has two sides of wire 
cloth, and one of the wooden sides is on 
hinges, and ean be opened out like a door. 

The large cone escapes keep the window 
well clear of bees all the time, and they go 
out into this box and no further. A few 


may possibly come back. At the end of the 
day the box may be unhooked, carried into 
the yard, and the bees dumped out, without 
any danger of their locating the sereen 
window. 

I was forced to this expedient by my bees 
developing a peculiarly ingenious form of 
robbing this summer. The bees that were 
‘arried into the honey-house on the combs 
presently seemed to content themselves 
pretty well, and I discovered that they were 
doing a lond-office business by carrying 
honey to the screen window and passing it 
through to the bees on the outside. Having 
unloaded in this way they went back to the 
uneapping-box for more. 

I sat and watched them at this for some 
time, and I observed that almost every bee 
that took wing loaded from the cappings 
ejected a fine spray of fluid before reaching 
the window. This has often been observed 
when bees were taking thin nectar, and is 
supposed to be the superfluous water; but 
this was very thick well-ripened honey. 
Where did that surplus water come from? 

Incidentally I would venture to say that 
I think the plain wire cone is the best form 
of bee-eseape yet devised. An escape-board 
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Flower and fruit of the bluegum (Eucalyptus globulus). 


with an opening two or three inches in 
diameter, and a single flat cone on the other 
side, will clear a super considerably quicker 
than any other. It is unnecessary to have 
several cones within each other, as in the 
Lareese escape. A single triangle with one 
of the corners open wide enough for a 
drone to pass is all that is needed. I have 
watched bees trying to pass out the Porter 





be 
- ‘ 
ne 2 


Natural size. (From Bulletin Agr. Exp. Sta., Cal.) 


escape. They do not like to force the 
springs aside, and will hesitate and back 
away, causing a great deal of delay, while 
they go instantly through the open cone. 
It is true a few bees may pass back through 
the cone; but a dozen odd bees in the super 
are of no consequence, and I have never 
found more than that. 
Stouffville, Ont., Can. 
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NOTES FROM THE APIARY; A NEW METHOD FOR SECTION HONEY 


BY JOSEPH GRAY 


Any method of comb-honey production 
that will enable the extracting man to find 
new outlets for his honey at small initial 
expense is worthy of trial. 

My supers were filled with six extracting- 
combs and one section frame, the latter oc- 
eupying the center of the super.’ The sec- 
tion-frame was made of plain 144-inch ma- 
terial, and held eight plain sections 4144 x 
4,x1%. The sections, when fitted with 
full sheets of foundation and separators, 
were made from castaway fruit-boxes. 

The only parts cut by machine were the 
3-16-ineh strips for the edge of the big 
separator, The two separators were held 


in place at the bottom with straps of tin so 
that, when set in, the section-frame was 
properly spaced. The advantage of this 
method is that the frame only is spaced, not 
each individual section, and no new appli- 
ance is needed in an extracting apiary ex- 
cept the frame and separators. This leaves 
the apiarist free to take both comb and 
extracted honey from his strongest colonies. 
CONDITIONING HONEY. 

As we use a tank of 6000 lbs. capacity, I 
wanted a reliable way to leave my honey in 
as good condition as possible when filling 
cans, J found it by having a tank within a 
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tank, and a full-length wire-cloth screen 
within the inner tank. The honey is si- 
phoned from the inner tank to the outer 


| iio Up 
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tank, as shown is the illustration; and as 
the honey is also siphoned into the screen I 
get a clean well-ripened article. 

HIVE PLIERS. 

I note the editor is recommending the 
use of hive-pliers or tongs for foul-brood 
inspectors. Why not for the beekeepers? 
They are time-savers. Mine are in daily 
use. They will grasp a 10-lb. comb easily 
with one hand, leaving the other hand free 
to brush off the bees. Besides fewer stings 
and quicker work, they save backache. 

STAGGERED HIVES. 

I had of necessity to crowd my hives 
under one ramada. In all pictures shown 
of bees under a shed or ramada they are in 
one continuous line. To overcome this same- 
ness I staggered the hives; between the first 
two posts I advanced the four center ones, 
leaving the two at each end in the original 
line. Of the next eight I put the second, 
third, sixth, and seventh forward, leaving 
the others in their original places. In actu- 
al work I was agreeably surprised to find 
more elbow room. 

COAL OIL FOR ROBBERS. 

When robbing is prevalent the clearing- 
away of all fresh propolized quilts, extra 
supers, ete., is important. Never use prop- 
olized sack quilts for smoker fuel. With a 
paint-brush and coal oil, go round each 
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crack of the cover and super of freshly 
closed hives. Dry soil is a good temporary 
entrance-closer. 





LON EY-LOADER. 


Having a considerable amount of honey 
to load, the task was lightened by a me- 
chanical loader, an upright carrying a 
cross-beam at one end, with rope and grab- 
hook, and at the other end a trail-rope. 
This readily lifted the 140-lb. cases from 
the ground to the wagon. 
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PRY FOR CASES. 


A pry is made with a wooden shaft, the 
bottom fitted with a blade and a prong. 
The blade is caught against the end of 
the ease; the prong bites the car floor; a 
pull on the shaft, and the case is in its 
place. 
LEAVES FKOM THE RECORD-BOOK. 


Dr. Miller TED [QUEEN [SPARE 


keeps a rec- 
ord-book. My BEES BEES 


hive-cover is 
a leaf of my 
record- book; 
every leaf is 
thus open to 
inspection as 
I walk down 
the apiary. 
Take queen- 
raising: 





STORES |VIRGIN | STORES 














CELL | CELL | CELL 
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There are nine places that are sufficient. 
In a moment you ean tell where to find 
bees, stores, or cells. In case of cells, four 
lumps of earth are grouped for four cells. 

Suppose you want a choice queen, or 
more than one. You do not open a hive 
needlessly, but go only to those with queens. 
Examine each. If extra good, place on it 
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three clods of earth; if good, two elods;: if 

medium, one clod. Now you have your 

queen graded according to your judgment, 
Heber, Cal. 


[This is the second of a series of two 


articles by Mr. Gray on handy applianees 
in the apiary.—Eb. | 
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OKLAHOMA HAS A BEE LAW 


BY N. FRED GARDNER 


J. E. Lemon, of Grant County, Oklahoma, 
representative in the Oklahoma legislature, 
is the man to whom Oklahoma beekeepers 
should extend grateful thanks for the en- 
actment of the bill introduced in their 
behalf. 

This law became effective June 3, 1915; 
and while, no doubt, many Oklahoma bee- 
keepers are not aware of its existence, it 
stands ready to be applied when the need is 
felt. This bill carries with it the provision 
that I believe has not been duplicated by 
any law in any other state, and it remains 
for time to determine whether or not they 
are wise. This is to the effect that ship- 
ments of bees, queens, honey, ete., must 
bear certificates of inspection similar to 
those required by the nursery-inspection 
laws; or in ease of no inspector where 
shipment originated, that a certificate sub- 
scribed and sworn to before a notary public. 

The beekeepers of Oklahoma did not give 
Mr. Lemon the support that he should have 
had in passing this measure, but he suc- 
ceeded in putting it through because of the 
high regard and eonfidence in which he was 
held by his colleagues of the legislature. 

Geary, Okla. 





J. E. 


Lemon pushed an up-to-date bee-law through 
the Oklahoma legislature. 


CALIFORNIA FIELD MEET IN OCTOBER 


BY FLORA M’INTYRE 








The Ventura County Beekeepers’ Club 
held a pienie meeting, Oct. 2, at the apiary 
of Mr. Wm. EI. Allen, near Saticoy. Seven 
or eight automobiles brought the erowd and 
stood about, lending an air of prosperity 
to the scene. A long table made of stacked 
empty hives was provided on which our 
basket lunches were spread, and also the 
coffee, doughnuts, sandwiches, and mince 
pies offered by our host. I regret not hav- 
ing a picture of the scene with the euealyp- 
tus-trees all about, and the apiary a few 
hundred feet below the festal board. 

Our state senater, Dr. Mott, gave a talk 
on proposed legislation of particular inter- 





est to beekeepers. He mentioned especially 
the plan to establish a state agricultural 
bureau analogous to the national institution 
for the same purpose, and having a depart- 
ment devoted to apiculture, this one bureau 
to replace the various state commissions 
which now eover semewhat the same ground. 
He urged the need for edueating the legis- 
lators and the public in general concerning 
the contribution of the bees, both directly 
and indirectly, to the wealth of the state. 
He remarked that there was some foul 
hrood in the legislature as well as in the 
apiaries (“ fool brood I would eall it,” aft- 
erward remarked a small boy who was in 
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attendance, with both his ears wide open). 

A paper on the benefits of bees to the 
fruit-grower, by Prof. A. J. Cook, State 
Horticultural Commissioner, was read be- 
fore the meeting. Among other things he 
mentioned the complaint sometimes made 
against the bees that they carry pear blight. 
He said that, while it was donbtless possible 
for bees to spread this disease in the same 
manner as do other insects, they are only 
one of a number of agents that do this, and 
their removal would not greatly affect the 
amount of pear blight; that the beneficial 
work of the bees as pollenizing agents vast- 
ly outweighs any harm they might do by 
spreading pear blight. 

Among others, President Wood called 
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upon Mr. J. D. Bixby, editor of the West- 
crn Honeybee, and a visitor from Covina. 
Mr. Bixby gave some conclusions from his 
experience with European foul brood, em- 
phasizing the fact that he considered it nee- 
essary to melt up all combs containing or 
having contained diseased brood, but not 
other combs, in the diseased colony—as, for 
instance, super combs above a queen-ex- 
celuder. 

The meeting was one of the most inter- 
esting the club has had for some time, and 
would doubtless have been of benefit to 
some who were kept away perhaps by the 
rather cool cloudiness of the day. 

Ventura, Cal. 
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A PROCEDURE FOR LATE FALL QUEEN - MATING 


BY JOHN L. BYARD 


Read before the Hampshire, Hampden, Franklin Beekeepers’ Association, March 19, Northampton, Mass. 


Having for some time presumed that I 
could procure select matings of queens dur- 
ing late August or early September, I de- 
vised what, perhaps, is a process with some 
unique features. These do not pertain 
particularly to the mating of the queens, 
but more especially to the nucleus in which 
mating occurs. I first selected a drone 


colony. This was done late in August. 
Queen-cells containing maturing queens 
were then procured, 


caged, and made ready 
for introduetion. 
When introduced the 
queens were left for 
several weeks without 
attention, at the end 
of which time a large 


percentage of the 
queens were found 
mated. 


The nuclei were pre- 
pared as follows: 

Nucleus hives were 
the combination boxes 
in which either four 
full Langstroth frames 
could be hung or a 
larger number of Ben- 
ton frames (one-third 
the size of the Langstroth frame, and hung 
in the opposite direction). I first supplied 
a eandy-feeder in the form of a division- 
board. A frame containing a piece of new 
bright comb the size of a quarter or fifty- 
cent piece was then added. Sometimes, 
instead of this small piece of comb, I sup- 
plied a frame with a narrow starter. Two 


or three frames with starters were also 
supplied on either side of the center comb. 

When the nucleus was prepared, I shook 
a quart of queenless bees into the hive, 
closed the entrance, and set the nucleus in 
the shade. The next day, at about four in 
the afternoon, the virgin queens having 
hatehed, I ran one into each nucleus, clos- 
ing the entrance. On the following day I 
removed the entrance-block, liberating the 





Scene of the Massachusetts convention at Stoughton this summer, The 
little hives could be opened without smoke or veil. 


bees. These nuclei were then without at- 
tention for two weeks, after which time I 
found nine queens laying. It shouid be 
stated, however, that in introducing the 
virgins one was killed and one escaped in 
handling. 

As a result, from nine virgins thus han- 
dled eight were purely mated and one was 
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doubtful. She is considered doubtful in 
her purity of mating only as imperfectly 
marked bees were seen in her nucleus. This 
may be due, however, to straying bees from 
nearby hybrid colonies. 

The apparent success of these matings, 
even though they were not tested beyond 
the limitations of the fall of 1914, suggests 
at least that there are possibilities in this 
method of handling queens for pure mat- 
ing. It is a rather extreme process, yet 
shows with decisiveness the value of fall 
manipulation. 

With respect to the eandy above mention- 
ed, it should be stated that this is a varia- 
tion of the Fuller candy, which ealls for 12 
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pounds of granulated sugar. The candy 
which I used was made with nine pounds of 
granulated sugar and three pounds of coffee 
A sugar. I consider the coffee A sugar of 
value because it tends to keep the candy 
soft, which perhaps enables the bees to 
work it for a longer time. 

In summarizing, I wish to emphasize that 
I am not aware of previous attempts of 
using eandy and foundation alone, or a 
small piece of dry comb and eandy. This 
process, together with the procedure late in 
the season, which is explained, tends to in- 
sure purity of mating, are the three items 
which I wish to report. 


————_—_—_2e-a_ _ 


THE EDITOR’S VISIT TO GRIFFITH PARK NEAR PASADENA, WITH 
ITS CELEBRATED BEE ROCK AND BEE TREES 





BY E. R. ROOT 





In the last issue I referred to the fact 
that Mr. F. R. Buchanan, a former travel- 
ing salesman, and now of Glendale, Cal., 
took a party of us, including Mrs. Buchan- 
an, Mr. and Mrs. Frank MeNay, and my- 
self, to Griffith Park, near Pasadena, Cal. 
This park, as has been stated, has a pecul- 
iar charm and interest for beekeepers in 
that it contains a natural curiosity in the 
way of an enormous bee-rock that has many 
colonies of bees. This rock was shown on 
the cover of our issue for November 1. 











Fia. 1.—Mr. F. R. Buchanan inspecting the entrance of a bee tree in 


Griffith Park, California. 





Besides this rock there are a number of 
bee-trees; but two or them had their bee- 
cavities so near the ground that the bees 
could be seen going in and out, without let 
or hindrance. Mr. Buchanan crawled up 
on a limb of one of the trees where there 
was one large knot-hole; and while sta- 
tioned at that point I went up on a rise of 
ground, and eaught him in the act of look- 
ing down into the bee-hole—see Fig. 1. 

The other bee-tree is shown in Fig. 2. 
The entranceway is also within easy reach, 
and so near the 
ground, in fact, that 
Mr. Buchanan on the 
left and Mr. MeNay 
on the right are look- 
ing down into the 
cavity, into which at 
the time the bees 
were going back and 
forth. Both men, as 
will be observed, are 
slightly baldheaded; 
and had the bees been 
disposed to be at all 
obstreperous they 
might have made the 
two who were “stick- 
ing their noses into 
other people’s busi- 
ness” not a little 
trouble; but even 
though Mr. MeNay 
put his hand into the 
opening there was no 
hostile demonstra- 
tion. 

Mr. Buchanan 
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Fig. 2.—Sticking their noses in other people’s business. 


drove us all over this park, then up around 
and on top of the mountains, for there are 
beautiful automobile drives in all directions 
in the mountains near Pasadena. I shall 
not soon forget this ride up into the very 
clouds; for from these heights one ean look 
down on the cities 
and towns of this 
beautiful southern 
California—a coun- 
try that abounds in 
bees and beekeepers, 
for bees seem to be 
everywhere. 
A HOME-MADE BUZZ- 
SAW. 

In our last- issue I 
stated that Mr. Me- 
Nay had retired, hav- 
ing only one colony 
of bees with which 
he amused himself. 
He also finds pleas- 
ure and recreation in 
other ways. In his 
back yard he has a 
workshop with ear- 
penter tools and a 
home-made buzz-saw 
made out of an old 
worn-out bicyele. In 
Fig. 3 we see the 
outfit just as Mr. 
MeNay used it in his 
workshop. The bi- 








cycle frame is mounted slightly in front of 
and beneath the saw-table proper. The rear 
wheel, minus its pneumatie tire, is mounted 
directly beneath the saw-table in such a 
way that the two sprockets are in exact 
alignment. The bieyele chain, slightly 





Fig. 3.—Frank McNay’s home-made buzz-saw table, using an old 
bicycle for the motive power. 











I. 
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lengthened out with more links, is made to 
drive the rear wheel now placed forward 
under the saw-table from the crank sprock- 
et. Directly over this rear wheel is a little 
pulley that drives the mandrel of the buzz- 
saw. A suitable belt runs from the hollow- 
ed-out rim of the bicycle wheel to the man- 
drel above. 

The operator places himself on the saddle 
of the bicycle, his feet on the cranks, when, 
presto! he ean drive his buzz-saw at a high 
rate of speed. 

Mr. MeNay says that with this home- 
made outfit he has made different articles of 
furniture that decorate his home, and also 
parts of hives, for with this outfit he cas 
make almost anything he desires, and at the 
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same time it affords him much pleasure, 

It should be observed in this connection 
that Mr. Frank MeNay tested out the first 
Cowan reversible extractor we ever made, 
Knowing him to be an extensive beekeeper, 
and eapable of judging of the merits of 
new device of this sort, we sent him our 
first model; and when he pronounced it 
good we went ahead and put the machine 
on the market—practically the same ma- 
chine bearing today the name of the “Cow- 
an two-frame rapid extractor.” 

Mr. F. R. Buchanan, likewise retired, 
takes his playspells with his big powerful 
automobile and with the bees. He knows 
every beekeeper in the vicinity, for he has 
motored all over the country. 


-oo - 
PUT A GUARD OVER YOUR SAW 


BY MAJOR SHALLARD 


I have an iron guard over mine now; but 
if I had only put it over earlier I would 
now have two hands (see p. 863, Oct. 15). 

Possibly some particulars of my mishap 
may be of interest. I was ripping top-bars 
when my foot slipped on the sawdust, and 
my left hand came in contact with the saw, 
cutting the palm across and the thumb off 
at the bottom joint. As soon as I saw what 
the trouble was I grabbed the arteries, stop- 
ped the engine with my foot, and started 
off down the road for help. My object was 
to get away before my wife saw the hand, 
as she has heart trouble. After going about 
a mile I met a man in a sulky, and got a 
ligature around one wrist and a towel over 
the hand, which then did not look so bad. 
I sent the sulky for Mrs. Shallard; and 
when she came we went into Woodburn 
(two miles), and I tried to ring up the 
Coraki doctor, eleven miles away. Failing 
in this we got a ear and started for the 
Coraki hospital. On the way “the neces- 
sary” got running away from me so fast 
that I asked my wife if she could tie her 
handkerchief around the wrist. She man- 
aged it all right, although she got her hands 





covered with blood, and ske usually faints 
if she sees a cut finger. She held up very 
bravely all through, and I say thank God 
for a good wife. 

We reached the hospital at 1:10, or one 
and a half hours after the mishap, and | 
had to wait until 3:20 for another doetor 
from Lisinore, 20 miles away. They oper- 
ated then, and I woke up at 1 o’clock next 
morning minus everything but the palm, 
but feeling good and happy. They were 
very kind in the hospital; and as my wife 
stayed and looked after me we had quite a 
jolly time. In fourteen days I left the 
hospital with nearly all the outside wounds 
healed, which shows I had very little poison 
in my system. Had I been a whisky-drink- 
er I should probably have come out feet 
first. 

It is five weeks today since the accident, 
and the hand is getting on nicely, although 
it will not be ready for work for some ‘ime 
to come. Meanwhile my son Phil is hust- 
ling the business wagon along, and I am 
oceupying a box seat, looking out for 
stumps. 


S. Woodburn, N. 8. W., Sept. 19. 
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TURNING FRAMES 





BY R. F. HOLTERMANN 


Dr. C. C. Miller gives me permission to 
go through “three motions in place of one 
in turning a frame over.” Probably he is 
like myself, and has never attended a mov- 
ing-pieture show. Let me ask Dr. Miller 
how he ean turn a frame sidewise with one 
movement? What is one movement? Is a 
circle drawn out of one line? How many 
straight lines are there in a cirele? 


However, doctor, I was not addressing 
you. When people have kept bees as long 
as you and I have I suspect that combs can 
be held in any position with safety, espe- 
cially when the combs are allowed to stay 
in the hives until the bees themselves chew 
down the walls and rebuild them. Even in 
our climate it is not safe to hold new comb 
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Havoc wrought by the great Louisiana hurricane and flood. 


the bees drowned. 


filled with honey, pollen, and brood side- 
wise, and, after cheerfully allowing every 
one to do what he ean do—any way, with- 
out my permission. I think the safe advice 
to give is, not to hold combs on their sides 
“in this loeality.” 

What Dr. Miller writes on the same page 
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Everything in the apiary destroyed and 


The owner, J. D. Bailey, of New Orleans, to reach his ranch, went by boat a mile and a 
half over what would ordinarily have been dry ground. 


about good and bad qualities transmitted in 

breeding I quite agree with. Where good 

and bad traits are mixed, the fruit is mixed, 

uncertain, with probably a tendency to de- 

terioration. Good fruit can be obtained in 

nature only by weeding out bad tendencies. 
Brantford, Canada. 
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AN APIARY IN THE RECENT GULF HURRICANE 


BY J. D. BAILEY 





Our loss in the terrible storm that visited 
this section Sept. 29 has been complete, 
nothing being left out of a well-established 
apiary of sixty ten- 
frame colonies except 
two found floating. 
The roof of our honey- 
house was earried 
away, and some of the 
hives were found in 
the swamp a great way 
off. Nothing was left 
standing, as the water 
rose to a height of five 
feet within thirty min- 
utes. The wind blew 85 
miles an hour, and for 
the period of one min- 
ute attained a speed of 
120 miles. The lowest 
barometrie record ever 
taken by the Weather 
Bureau since its exis- 
tence was recorded si 


28.11, 


It has been estimated that 350 persons 
lost their lives, and the damage runs up into 
the millions of dollars. I had a splendid 





Wild bees from nearby trees cleaning up the job. No. 54 contains what 
is left of a strong colony found floating, 
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crop of honey in the hives, and was con- 
templating extracting last week. Two years 








Robbers cleaning up after the flood. 


WHERE 





BY 





Mr. Doolittle asks the question, page 750, 
Sept. 15, “ Did any of the older heads ever 
hear a virgin queen pipe or quahk in any 
other place than the combs of the hives 
where there were rivals among these 
queens?” In answer I must say yes. 

A year ago last June I had nine queen- 
cells and no nuclei for them; so I thought 
I would put them in eages for two or three 
days till I got time to make some nuclei. I 
caged and put them into the upper story of 
a strong hive, and two days later I could 
hear the young queens piping and quahk- 
ing. The next day I opened the hive to see 
how many there were hatched. All nine 
were out. That evening I went over to lis- 
ten, and I could hear the queens piping and 


— 
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of hard work has also been swept away; 
but I feel satisfied when I consider that our 
old keeper did not lose his life. The only 
thing that saved his house was the water, 
that rose to a depth of over two feet on his 
floor, keeping the wind from getting under 
the house. I am starting all over again: 
but the situation does look discouraging. | 
had a hive at home used for experimental 
purposes; but that, too, was lost. Not an 
orange or pecan remains to tell the tale. It 
will be a long time before the country re- 
gains its normal condition. 
New Orleans, La. 


THE QUEENS QUAHK 


A. TSCHOEBERLE 





quahking. One would start piping and you 
would think all the rest would answer by 
quahking. The next day I took them out 
and looked through the lower part of tle 
hive to see if there was any signs of queen- 
cells, but there were none. 

Now as to the piping before the after- 
swarm, you can always go by that. ‘This 
last summer I had two hives standing close 
together, and both of them swarmed the 
same day. Then I concluded I should !et 
them go until they commenced piping. I 
went over every evening to listen, but I 
never could hear one piping or quahking. 
When I opened the hive there was only one 
young queen in each. 

Marysville, Wash. 
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A NOVEL PEAR-BLIGHT REMEDY 


BY J. C. GRAHAM 


About two squares from my home there 
is an orchard of about 200 pear-trees be- 
longing to a friend. In the opposite direc- 
tion a friend has one pear-tree in his front 
yard. Two years ago the orchard and the 
single tree were badly affected with pear- 
blight. I told each friend of a remedy I 
had seen tried. The man with the single 
tree tried my remedy; but the other laughed 
at me. Last season the orchard was in a 
worse condition than the year before; but 
the single tree was in much better condition. 
This season the single tree is free from 
blight. The orchard is about a third dead, 
and the rest is in very bad order. 

I suppose you too will be skeptical, but 
please try the remedy before you langh. It 


is nothing more than this: Drive 8 or 10 
nails into the body of the tree; and, if not 
completely cured, as many more the next 
season. You will find that the nails will 
disappear and the head will drop off. The 
sap takes up the iron as it rusts, and the 
blight simply does not come back. I don’t 
pretend to know why, but have seen it tried 
again and again, and find it will work. 

One other thing: When my bees ean fly 
in the spring, when the orchard referred to 
above is in bloom my friend has a nice crop 
of fruit. When it is too cold for the bees 
to fly when the trees bloom, he has no fruit. 
I have been living here eight years, and this 
has always been true, 


Mayfield, Ky. 
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A motor cycle and side car are inexpensive to run. 


THE MOTOR CYCLE FOR APIARIAN WORK 


BY L. A. P. STONE 


I use a motor cycle and side car instead 
of a light automobile. Recently I had an 
automobile, but the cost of upkeep more 
than overbalaneed its usefulness. The cost 
of running the motor cycle and side car is 
slight, and there is very little trouble. The 
motoreyele will carry 200 pounds besides 








rf{i |° |The cycle will carry -00 pounds, exclusive 





the rider. 
honey. 

There are only three tires to get pune- 
tured, and one cylinder to get out of order. 
Even this never does if overhauled once a 
year. Moreover, I can run sixty miles on 
one gallon of gasoline. 

I do not believe very 
many one - eylinder 
motoreycles will pull 
as much as mine, as 
my make of machine 
is more powerful than 
the majority. 

The side ear was 
built to order, and has 
a platform 35 by 25 
inehes. The platform 
is mounted on lght 
springs so that it is 
more comfortable to 
ride on than the sad- 
dle of the motoreyele. 
In facet, 1 prefer to 
ride on it instead. of 
the saddle when the 
side car is not loaded, 
because I avoid all 
chances of tipping 
over when going 
around turns or along 


I use it mostly in distributing 


of the driver. 


pte — Fas pe, 


PARDO OE OCD PEE WEI SEO 
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slanting roads. The side ear is very light 
(weighs about 75 lbs.), and its width is 
not quite that of the track in the read, 
which, however, makes little difference on 
an ordinary road. 

My apiaries are scattered, and all away 
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from home, so I save a great deal of time 

by using a motor eyele, and also a lot of 

expense by using it instead of an automo- 

bile. Of course, if I have heavy hauling to 

do I hire a team; but this is not very often, 
Erie Beach, Ont. 


= >= _ 


HOW TO OBVIATE ALL TWIST WHEN PUTTING HIVES TOGETHER 


BY C. E, FOWLER 


I bought a deep super for a sample; and 
after nailing it together I found it twisted 
1-16 of an inch. Now, if I put it on top 
of another super that is twisted as badly in 
the opposite way, and three corners touch, 
there will be an ¥g-inch opening at the 
fourth corner. The twisted hive seems to 
me the great bugbear in home-made hives. 

Of course you can use your eye; but I 
wanted something more accurate, and some- 
thing that could be used by unskilled per- 
sons; so I studied the matter over, and 
found that if three straight boards form a 
triangle, every part of this triangle is in 
the same plane. I made my triangle three 
feet on a side, of 14 x 3-inch pieces. If you 
place this triangle on top of a hive, one 
side of the triangle on one side of the hive, 
the other two sides of the triangle will 
touch the two opposite corners of the hive. 
If all your edges of the triangle and hive 
are straight, and the triangle touches all 
four corners at once, your hive is absolutely 
true. You ean use the same triangle on 
your bottom-boards, covers, frames, or any 
thing that has four sides to it. 

If you are making many hives it would 
be better to have your triangle heavier (but 
of the same size—three feet), and resting 
on the bench, and to put your hives on top. 
You ean use both sides of the triangle, and 
it makes no difference if the sides of the 
triangle are wider at one end than the other, 


provided the edges are straight and meet at 
the corner. No matter how light it is you 
cannot strain the joints as would be possible 
if there were four sides. 

If every hive is square and made the 
same size, half the battle is won. 





If you make your own hives you ean 
make them 1-16 or 4g ineh deeper than you 
need; and then, after they are thoroughly 
nailed, make the top true; then gauge each 
side and true up the bottom. Paint it be 
fore it gets wet. 

Hammonton, N. J. 
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NET-WEIGHT REGULATIONS UNJUST TO BEEMEN 


BY E. C. BIRD 


The net-weight regulations, demanding 
that the net weight of each section of comb 
honey be stamped upon the top of each 
section, is manifestly unfair, onerous, and 
impossible to comply with. The basie prin- 
ciple is the same as though the farmer were 
required to stamp each ear of corn with the 
net weight, or the poultry-raiser to stamp 
the net weight of each egg placed on the 
market for interstate shipment; or that 
bananas be required to show net weight. 

When a dealer has an order for eggs or 


bananas he does not select for a dozen 
twelve of the smallest and least desirable 
ones, but with the nine or ten large and 
most acceptable ones adds a few of the 
smaller. so that on the whole he gives a 
proportionate share of the large’and small. 
Now the section of honey, like the ear of 
corn and the eggs, is the produet of nature 
over the thickness and extent of which the 
producer has no control. The bees may 
finish it in any econeeivable variation of 
weight from 10 to 18 ounces. 
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Again, the demand for honey ineludes the 
neatness, delicacy, and attractiveness of the 
article more than the weight of a certain 
portion. The market demands that it be 
cased so that the white and well-finished 
sections shall be separate from those of 
darker or less presentable combs. Hence 
the combination of these two requirements, 
neatness and weight, makes so many vari- 
eties to case separately that it is impossible 
for the common workman to case honey 
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under this system. It eanses the producer 
to procure expert and expensive assistants 
or to send his produet by a circuitous route 
in order to have it properly graded at in- 
creased expense at some central grading- 
house. 

These considerations should stir the comb- 
honey producers to combine for a more 
equable market condition and to overthrow 
a system of grading which the public does 
not understand nor demand. 

Boulder, Col. 
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NOTES FROM GERMANY 


BY J. A. HEBERLE, B. 8. 








Honey, “ the essence of all that is good,” 
presents a great variation of color, aroma, 
and taste—mostly a combination of nectars 
from various flowers and blossoms. !n 
America there are vast areas seeded to al- 
falfa, and at the time of bloom the bees will 
visit other flowers to such a small extent 
that we may properly speak of alfalfa 
honey. The same holds true for white 
clover, basswood, orange blossom, ete. 

In Germany, with the exception of heath- 
er and the juice from a fir-tree, we harvest 
but small quantities of honey the nectar of 
which is chiefly from one plant—sainfoin, 
akazie, buckwheat, ete. 

DANDELION HONEY. 

Here in the extreme southern part of 
Germany, but a few miles from the Alps, 
we harvest a little honey from the dande- 
lion, but all of it has some nectar from the 
fruit-trees and other flowers mixed with it. 
The color of dandelion honey is that of 
gold with a very decided aroma, and tastes 
rather strong, especially to those used only 
to mild honey. The taste is fine when mixed 
with the nectar of other flowers in such a 
proportion that the taste of the dandelion 
is not so very prominent that it has lost its 
pungency. 

The honey is very viscous; and, if not 
extracted immediately, some of the combs 
will break—even old combs. I have seen it 
crystallize within 48 hours after extraction. 
although it had been only partly capped. 
By the way, this is the onlv variety of hon- 
ey here that may be extracted before the 
combs are capped without losing quality. 
All the honey from other flowers, if ex- 
tracted before capping, shows a decided 
inferiority in taste—something like a raw, 
unfinished product, and it does not keep 
well. However, uncapped honey may be 
extracted if no nectar has been coming in 
for some time when the surplus water has 





been evaporated, and the bees have ripened 
the honev, but for lack of nectar have not 
capped it. 

Dandelion grows here in great profusion, 
especially in fields that have a few years 
before been cultivated with the plow. The 
country appears during the second half of 
May like a chessboard in gold and green. 
It begins to bloom here between May 10 
and 15, and lasts for two weeks. Some 
flowers are seen at the end of April, but 
they are not numerous enough to be of 
importance. The pollen which it furnishes 
in great quantities is of orange-yellow color. 

The great drawback is, that this early in 
spring most of the colonies are not at their 
best, and the weather is very unfavorable. 
It is cold, and much rain and wind prevail 
on account of the nearness of the Alps and 
the elevation of the country. 

The country here is a natural pasture. 
The meadows are not excelled anywhere. 
The secretion of nectar from a great variety 
of plants from about the middle of May till 
the end of June would be good, and the 
quality of the honey excellent; but the 
weather does not favor the beekeepers. 
Usually in this immediate vicinity about 
July 1, the honey harvest is over. What 
the bees get afterward they need themselves, 
and usually a few pounds of sugar has to 
be fed in the fall to provision them amply 
till the following spring. Some years (the 
exception) bees may store surplus in July 
or the first of August, depending on the 
weather. Considerable difference may be 
noted of apiaries only a mile or two apart, 
depending on the configuration of the coun- 
try—a protected valley, for instance—* lo- 
eality.” Oranges may do well on a hillside, 
but freeze on land only a few hundred feet 
further down. 

THE HONEY CROP IN GERMANY. 
From reports of different parts we may 
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say that Germany’s honey crop this past 
season has been above the average. In some 
parts it is good, and even very good; in 
some, on account of drouth, it is but fair. 
However, a good crop in California differs 
greatly in the number of pounds per colo- 
ny from what is ealled a good crop in 
Germany. Here we have places where an 
average of 20 lbs. per colony is considered 
very good. Only rare places may in an 
extra good season bring as much as 100 lbs. 
per colony by migrating with the bees. 


---_——_ *& @-@= —--- 
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HONEY BY PARCEL POST. 

Much honey is sent here by mail. Eleven 
pounds from one end of the empire to the 
other costs but 12 cents; and if the distance 
does not exceed 60 miles the charge is but 
6 cents. I send only crystallized honey 
through the mail, so no damage has ever 
occurred by the roughest handling. The 
eans used differ from the common gallon 
can with serew cap. They are round, with 
a well-fitting cover that ean be taken off. 

Kempten, Bavaria, Germany. 


TWO-STORY HIVES FOR WINTERING 


BY J. M. DONALDSON. 


Wintering over a set of empty combs has 
been my way of wintering in three widely 
different localities. In two of the locations 
I used winter cases, but here in central New 
Jersey the added protection does not make 
enough difference in wintering to justify 
the extra cost and labor. 

Ten years’ experience in this location has 
taught me that colonies with young queens 
and plenty of good stores if wintered in 
two-story hives will come out good and 
strong in the spring. Some who winter 
bees in the cellar or in well-packed winter 
eases may wonder what advantage there is 
in using two stories if the lower set of 
combs are empty. There are several ad- 
vantages. Mr. Hill names two of them when 
he says that the lower set of combs acts as 
a windbreak, and that the bees are not so 
apt to fly out on bright cold days. 

I do not consider a one-story hive deep 
enough for the bees to store enough honey 
to earry them safely through the winter and 
have enough left so that brood-rearing can 
go right along till honey and pollen are 
coming in, and at the same time keep up 
late brood-rearing, so there will be a large 
foree of young bees to winter. With a two- 
story hive the bees can crowd the queen 
clear out of the upper story, but she will 
stili have that lower set of combs for a 
brood-nest. Should the upper set be en- 
tirely filled and sealed down to the bottom- 
bar the lower set makes an ideal clustering- 
place until some of the honey is consumed 
and the winter nest formed in the top story. 
When the queen begins laying, the brood- 
nest will be in the upper story, and the first 
examination of the colony can easily be 
made without unsealing the cover by simply 
tipping up the top story. When the queen 
has expanded the brood-nest so that there 
are five or six frames of brood, the bodies 
should be shifted, the queen being used in 
the top story, as her brood-nest will soon 


occupy the empty combs if a frame of 
brood is put in when the shift is made. 

The editor thinks there would be danger 
of mice getting in and destroying the lower 
set of comb. I did not think so; but when 
I had bottom-bars gnawed almost in twa, 
and whole sets of combs destroyed, besides 
having the bees disturbed, then I knew for 
a fact that there was danger. I now use 
an entrance-contraector with frame-spacing 
staples driven in the opening. 

Would honey left in the lower set of 
combs in the spring invite robbers to enter? 
I don’t know, because honey is seldom 
found there, even if there was quite a little 
when winter set in. I have always had an 
idea that the set of empty combs discourag- 
ed robbing. It’s a long way from the 
entrance to the honey; and if robbers 
should succeed in entering they have the 
same road to travel again before they can 
spread the news. 

Moorestown, N. J. 


HTML ee 
THANKSGIVING 


BY GRACE ALLEN 
Across the land I hear a noble strain, 
A mighty song, triumphant, of thanksgiving, 
A proudly grateful hymn sung not in vain 
So it but stir a chord of larger living. 
And may my voice commingle, as I strive 
A low, full-throated, yearning note to sing; 
Give thanks, O hosts, for honey in the hive, 
But let me lift my song 
To celebrate the long 
Courageous quest and uncomplaining wing! 
7} ‘tae 
Give thanks for harvests, aye, and join me then 
In thanks for labor of undaunted men. 

Rejoice for vict’ries won for truth and right, 
And then rejoice in hearts that fight the fight. 
Full thanks we yield for peaceful blessings streaming 

Across our lives, with glimpse of dream come true; 
But most of all I prize the very dreaming, 
And some slight will to do. 
Our thanks then, God, for dreams that dare to soar, 
And faith that thrills to work. And grant us more! 
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Heads of Grain from Different F ‘elds 
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The Backlot Buzzer 
BY J. H. DONAHEY 
Now’s the time of year when folks begin to think 
about buckwheat cakes and home-made sausage. 
Pass the honey, please. 





Some York State Notes 

Clover was scarce in the spring, but now I wish 
you could see it. The fields and woods are a bed of 
it—-white, alsike, and crimson. Next year should 
be one of the greatest honey years we have ever had 
if the clover does not winter-kill. I still have the 
supers on the hives, and they are crowded with 
bees. The queen is laying to her full capacity. 

T have thirty colonies, of which only four cast a 
swarm this year. To prevent swarming I divide by 
the Alexander plan. I place the queen in the lower 
part of the hive and set the old hive on top; and 
when the brood is all hatched I shake them in the 
hive with the queen. I find it almost wholly pre 
vents swarming. This plan makes extra-strong colo- 
nies. I requeened all of my colonies in July and 
August, which accounts for my hives being full of 
brood and eggs at this time. 

The crop of honey here has been only about half 
the average. This was owing to the late cold spring 
lasting until the middle of June. From that time 
until the present there have been very heavy rains. 
The bees were able to work about half time. 

Rhinecliff, N. Y. PETER WHEELER. 


Introducing by the Smoke Method after 
Queen-cells are Built and Destroyed 

T have learned some things about the smoke meth- 

od of queen introduction that may be of interest to 

others. The first season I used it with good results; 

the second very poor; the third a little better; and 


this vear I have learned why the difference. Queens 
can he successfully introduced by the smoke method 
during a good honey flow, in a few hours after the 
eld queen has been removed; but when no honey is 
coming in, the loss will be heavy; and as I do near- 
iy all of my requeening after the main flow is over. 
I wait about eight or nine days after the old queen 
is removed. Then I tear down all queen-cells and 
run in my young queens with smoke, and get 100 
per cent accepted. This is a little trouble, but not 
so much as giving two or more queens to one hive. 

T have yet to lose my first queen given to a hive 
with laying workers when she is introduced by the 
Miller smoke method. I use three puffs of smoke 
to a single-story hive; six to a big two-story ten- 
frarne hive, and nine if the hive is a three-story 
ten-frame. 

I use planer-shavings in the smoker for this 
purpose, and find that they give better satisfaction 
than anything else I can get. 

FINDING 35 QUEENS AN HOUR. 

I should like to know how many queens a good 
operator can hunt up and clip in an hour in ordi- 
nary-sized hives. I have heard of one man who 
claimed to catch 35 in one hour. This is much bet- 
ter than I can do. 


Montgomery, Ala. J. M. Currts. 


[Thirty-five queens an hour is “ going some,” 
even if the queens were in nuclei. We wish the 
one who hus worked at that rate would tell us how 
he does it.—FEb. | 


Parcel-post Shipments Successful 

We have made a successful attempt to ship ex- 
tracted honey by parcel post. We sent a number of 
pails, and every one arrived all right. We shipped 
in friction-top five and ten pound pails, with the 
cover pressed down and solder run all the way 
round to hold it solid. The pail was then enclosed 
in a stout wooden case, so that, when nailed shut, it 
fit snugly. 

We are going to try the small screw-top square 
ean. If it will do as well (and we believe it will) 
it will save much tedious soldering. 

The price realized for honey shipped in this way 
will be much more satisfactory than what we get 
from the wholesale buyer, and at the same time the 
housewife in the city gets it cheaper than she could 
at the grocery. 

We shipped to Birmingham, which is in the sec- 
ond zone from us. 


Folkland, Ala., Oct. 12. 


Wintering Bees Covered with Hay in a Barn 

My barn has a light loft, and no battens on the 
siding around the loft, so it never gets damp or 
steamy. I put down about an eight or ten inch 
layer of hay, lay two boards-on it, and set the hives 
on these boards close up to each other, having first 
put on supers and packed them with burlap and 
excelsior. Then I put queen-traps or pieces of 
queen-excluder over mouths of hives in a way to let 
in plenty of air and keep mice from getting in. I 
next set sticks, about eighteen inches long, slanting 
against the front of the hive, and cover with a layer 
of hay thick enough to keep out the light and drafts 
of wind, but not so thick but that air can go through. 

Then I stack hay on the other side and each end 
and top of the row. It keeps out the noise, and 
keeps the temperature even. I live near the south- 
ern line of Minnesota, and put my bees in last fall 
ahout the last of October. in a part of the barn 
where the sun would not hit them. The last of 
March I took them up one fine morning and set 
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them in a new place where the sun comes in the 
hay-door in the morning and forenoon. I banked 
each end and back of the row of hives with hay and 
took off the queen-traps, and they had a good fly 
and clean-up, and were happy as a dusty traveler 
after a bath. Every day when it is warm enough 
I open the door and let in the sun; and when it is 
cold or windy I leave it shut. If they want to fly 
they go through the cracks. 

Their hives were perfectly clean, and had very 
few dead bees in them. Our coldest weather last 
winter was 29 below zero one night, and 24° be- 
low two other nights. I am well satisfied with the 
way they wintered. 


Sherburn, Minn. D. M. REYNOLDs. 


Remove the Snow from the Front of the 
Case during a Thaw 

From my observations and a limited experience I 
am inclined to believe that, when there is an antici- 
pated thaw, it is better to remove snow from the 
covers and ground near the hive or winter case. Any 
considerable bulk of snow allowed to melt undisturb- 
ed produces an excess of moisture about the hive. 
The slow melting by day and freezing by night tends 
to produce hard ice, which is very objectionable 
abont the entrance and adjacent parts. 

The direct rays of the sun upon the hive will, 
many times, bring the bees out while there is yet a 
depth of snow enveloping almost every available 
alighting-place, and the bees, not being fully adapt 
ed to outside conditions, fly about in a way not un- 
like Noah’s dove, seeking some place whereon to rest 
her feet. Finding none, they drop. more or less ex- 
hausted, on the snow, soon chill, and never return 
io the hive. Had the snow been removed, the little 
that will remain is quickly melted and often out of 
the way before sufficient warmth reaches the bees to 
bring them out. Thus with a comfortable place on 
which to rest, the bees will be invigorated rather 
than chilled, and raany more be able to make a safe 
return. 

Barnesville, O. THOMAS DEWEES. 


Black Bees on Red Clover 

We still have lots of alsike and white clover in 
bloom, and the bees are working on them when the 
weather will permit. Some one has said that bees 
work on red clover only in a dry season. I thonght 
that might be the case, as my bees worked on it 
last season when we had a drouth, ard this season 
has been very wet. Just once did I find the bees 
very thick on the red clover. Mine are not long- 
tongued red-clover bees, but just common blacks. 
How ahout this? 

Decatur, Ind., Sept. 24. W. W. HAwKINs. 


Sealed Covers for Wintering 

It does not always pay to experiment. When you 
have a sure thing it is well to stick to it. I found 
this out last winter. Having heard and read a 
creat deal about giving ventilation to bees in win- 
ter quarters I resolved to give the thing a trial. I 
left on the hives the boards used with the bee- 
escapes. The latter were removed and a strip of 
screening tacked over the opening. On this I laid 
crosswise four sticks of wood and covered them 
with burlap. Then I put a heavy layer of straw 
over and around the hives, completing the job by 
placing a water-tight cover on top of the regular 
wintering box whch I have been using for years. 

Well, these bees wintered very poorly. Two colo- 
nies were dead outright, two others were queenless, 
and I did not take notice of it till May. Then they 
tore to pieces four good queens, which I introduced 
in the regulation way. By the time they had laying 
queens the season was well advanced. The remain- 
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ing colonies were of medium strength. But my 
whole apiary was queered by this experiment, It 
would have been a poor season anyway. This made 
it doubly so. Before this, with sealed covers, [ 
had always wintered all of my colonies. They al- 
ways came through in fine order, and gathered good 
crops, so I shall go back to the good old way. 

One man’s experence may not count for much: 
but the sealed cover has some doughty advocates— 
e. g., the editor of GLEANINGS. Even if this were 
not the case, I should say I care not what course 
others may take; but as for me—give me the sealed 
over every time. 

Detroit, Mich. L. List 


Sees Laying Workers Lay 

I have caught two laying workers in the very act 
of laying. The first time was about ten years ago. 
I had a case that baffled me. I finally went through 
the hive and selected the frame which had the most 
recently laid eggs. I held it in my hands for some 
time, and after a little I noticed a bee back into a 
cell. 

I nabbed her, and there were the freshly laid 
eggs. I opened her and she had eggs in her body. 
I had tried to raise a queen-in the hive by putting 
brood and eggs in the hive, but failed. After this 
T had no trouble in requeening the colony. 

Just last year I had another case of the same 
kind. I tried finding the laying worker in the same 
way, but could not do so. At last I took the comb 
with the freshest-laid eggs and watched it for some 
time. Then I saw the bees clustering about one 
bee with their heads all pointed toward her. She 
was an old-looking bee, somewhat longer in the 
abdomen than the others. I killed her, with the 
same results as in the case above. I soon had a 
young queen in the hive. 

In the fifty years of my beekeeping experience I 
have not always had such good fortune. I would 
suggest that the best way to oust the laying worker 
would be to open the -.ive, take out the frame with 
the freshest eggs, and put them in a separate hive. 
Nine times out of ten you will get rid of the laying 
worker. You can then raise or introduce a queen. 

Leeton, Mo. JOHN M. MOHLER. 


Getting Ready for Winter in Arizona 

I wintered fifteen colonies over a super of extract 
ing-combs last winter. After the bees were done 
gathering honey in November I took off the supers 
and removed the brood-chambers from the bottom- 
boards. Then I set the supers that were almost 
empty on the bottom and set the brood-nest on top, 
so the bees could keep warmer during cold weather. 
Then I fixed the entrances with the entrance-blocks 
The bees wintered finely. The mice never got inside 
of the hives. The moths damaged but one comb, 
which was in the side of the brood-chamber. 

This fall I had twenty colonies—some three, 
some three and one-half, and some four stories high. 
Most of the combs are full of honey, pollen, and 
brood. 


Roosevelt, Ariz., Oct. 6. JOHN B. BUREAU. 


The Amours of Apis Mellifica 
\ dog will look up in his master’s face, 
And knowingly wag his tail, 
The man, answering back with a friendly smile— 
At least it will seldom fail. 


The way a bee has of making love 
Is one of the strangest things; 

It sits right down, gives its tail a tilt, 
And gracefully wiggles its wings. 


Grafton, O. Mrs. S. J. H. S. 
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Enter not into the patn of the wicked, and go not 
in the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass not by it, 
turn from it, and pass away. For they sleep not, 
except they have done mischief; and their sleep is 
taken away unless they cause some to fall. But 
the path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.— 
Prov. 4:14, 15, 16, 18. 


I have always been busy. My mother 
said when I was but an infant I always 
found something to interest me and to be 
busy with. Almost sixty years ago, after 
I had become engaged to Mrs. Root I decid- 
ed to start in business. I have told you 
there were two other jewelers in our little 
town of Medina, and the two at the time 
were almost “one too many.” There was 
some merriment about my starting a third 
watch-repairing establishment. I borrowed 
a ladder, hung up my sign on a suitable 
post in front of the window of a vacant 
store; and before I got down from the 
ladder I had a job of cleaning a watch; and 
I do not believe I have ever been out of a 
job since that time. In fact, I tried so hard 
to keep up with my work I was soon oblig- 
ed to work evenings as well as all day; and 
when I had been in the business barely ten 
years my health began to fail, in conse- 
quence of working so many hours indoors. 
A doctor in a nearby drugstore, with whom 
I was well acquainted, suggested that a 
glass of beer, say every day, or when | 
was worn out, might be a help. Now, this 
doctor was a good Christian man, and he 
was honest and sincere in thinking the beer 
would be a benefit. How many doctors are 
there at the present day who would give the 
same advice? If you know any such, try to 
persuade them that they are a relie of a 
former age. 

Well, between my place of business and 
my home there was a saloon. They did not 
call it a saloon then—it was a grocery; but 
the grocer kept beer among other commod- 
ities. I finally got in the habit of having 
a glass of beer when I was tired and worn 
out, and needed rest and sleep. As the doe- 
tor said, it did seem to brace me up a little, 
for the time being. There was quite a stir 
in regard to temperance matters, however, 
even as long as fifty years ago; but as I 
always took my drink usually after nine or 
ten o’elock, nobody knew much about it. 

Well, I remember one evening, when I 
came into the grocery, a man who just tak- 
en a drink looked at me in surprise and 
said, “ Why, I didn’t know that Mr. Root 
ever drank beer.” I knew this was a sort 
of clip at me, and I felt a little guilty; but 
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the reply of the grocer was a still more 
severe clip. It was this: 

“Oh! Mr. Root is one of my regular 
customers.” 

I went out and went home; but I kept 
hearing ringing in my ears, “ Regular cus- 
tomer! regular customer!” My wife prob- 
ably knew of my glass of beer; but as she 
was of English parentage she probably did 
not feel much worried, for people did not 
look at such things then as they do now. 
The claim that I was a “ regular customer ” 
was, of course, an exaggeration, and I hard- 
ly need say to the friends that the saloon- 
keepers have been for the whole fifty years 
that have elapsed since the incident men- 
tioned, guilty of exaggeration. This matter 
of exaggeration reminds me that at one 
time, years ago, a statement came out in 
the papers that Mark Twain was dead. 
Finally one of the reporters of a daily pa- 
per called his attention to it; and with 
pencil and notebook in hand he said, “ Mr. 
Twain, what have you to say to this? What 
shall we tell the people about it?” 

I think Mark looked at his interlocutor a 
little while, and with a little smile on his 
face replied, “Just say for me that the 
statement is greatly exaggerated.” 

Before I take up the subject of exaggera- 
tion, however, I wish to say a word or two 
about the doctors of the present day who 
advise beer for men and women who are 
run down because they stay indoors so 
much, or eat three meals a day when two 
would be a great plenty, ete. The whole 
wide world now is ringing, as I have told 
you repeatedly, with the slogan of “ effi- 
ciency ;” and this whole wide world is also 
not only declaring but insisting that alco- 
hol in any form and in any quantity is a 
foe to efficiency. Insuramee companies, 
railroad companies, manufactories, and 
everybody else demand men and women. 
boys and girls, who do not drink at all. 
Any drink that contains aleohol in any 
quantity whatever is tabooed; and whisky 
and brandy are ruled out as medicines; and 
the time is soon coming when doctors are 
going to eure people without booze, without 
stimulants or dope, and without stuff that 
comes in bottles. Twenty years ago Dr. 
Dewey published a book that made quite a 
sensation at the time, declaring that drugs 
and medicines are not needed, even in cases 
of typhoid fever; and he gave a long list of 
typhoid patients who were cured quicker 
and were left in better shape where they 
had no medicine whatever. We may thank 
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God that a periodical of such authority and 
such wide cireulation as the Ladies’ Home 
Journal is giving us some “ hot shot ” along 
this line. Here is a clipping from their 
October issue: 

THE PASSING OF THE MEDICINE BOTTLE. 

We are certainly making long strides forward 
when we read such words a sthese, and they con- 
cern us all because tuey concern our health. And 
it must be well borne in mind that the writer, Sir 
William Osler, M.D., is unquestionably the foremost 
living American physician, and tne highest authority 
on drugs in the medical world. He says what fol- 
lows, in the Encyclopedia Americana: 

““The new school does not feel itself under obliga- 
tion to give any medicine whatever, while a genera- 
tion ago not only could few physicians have held 
their practice unless they did, but few would have 
thought it safe or scientific. 

‘Of course there are still many cases where the 
patient or the patient’s friends must be humored by 
administering medicine, or alleged medicine, where 
it is not really needed, and indeed often where the 
buoyancy of mind, which is the real curative agent, 
can be created only py making him wait hopefully 
for the expected action of medicine; and some 
physicians still cannot unlearn their old training. 

“ But the change is great. The modern treatment 
of disease relies very greatly on the so-called natural 
methods, diet and exercise, bathing and massage; in 
other words, giving the natural forces the fullest 
scope by easy and thorough nutrition, increased 
low of blood, and removal of obstructions to the 
excretory systems or to circulation in the tissues. 

‘““One notable example is typhoid fever. At the 
outset of the nineteenth century it was treated with 
‘remedies’ of the extremest violence—bleeding and 
blistering, vomiting and purging, antimony and 
calomel, and other heroic remedies. Now the patient 
is bathed and nursed and carefully tended, but 
rarely given medicine. 

“This is the result of the remarkable experiments 
of the Paris and Vienna schools into the action of 
drugs, which have shaken the stoutest faiths; and 
partly of the constant and reproachful object lesson 
of homeopathy. No regular physician would ever 
admit that the homeopathic ‘* infinitestimals’ could 
do any good as direct curative agents; and yet it 
was perfectly certain that homeopaths lost no more 
of their patients than others. There was but one 
conclusion to draw, that most drugs had no effect 
whatever on the diseases for which they 
ministered.” 


were ad- 


Now let me go back a minute to give the 


Woman’s Crusade, that started here in Ohio 
in the early spring of 1874, a little eredit. 
If I remember correctly, Dr. Dio Lewis first 
made the suggestion that the mothers of our 
land should meet in a body together and 
invade the saloons. A lot of Ohio mothers 
did this. They went into the saloons here 
in our town of Medina, expostulated with 
the saloon-keeper, sang hymns, and finally 
knelt in prayer on the filthy sawdust floor. 
When I heard what was voing on I hesitat- 
ed about going into a saloon for any more 
drink. Even though I did not go to ehureh 
at the time—at least not very much—I had 
a reverence and respect for those earnes!, 
faithful, God-fearing women, and I broke 
off then and there, and soon decided that a 
little more outdoor work in the garden 
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would be a better tonie than booze. I think 
I used to get Kennet ale at the drugstore 
oceasionally; but the way people stared at 
me to see me drinking something that looked 
like beer, even in a drugstore, made me fee] 
I was not doing exactly the right thing. In 
fact, I one day overheard a small boy tell- 
ing his mother something like this: “ Mr, 
Root drinks beer. I saw him drink some 
in Dr. ’s drugstore.” There was no 
use. of explaining that I took it for medi- 
cine. Public opinion, even that many years 
ago, was fast climbing up on the right side. 
Now a word about exaggeration: 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer, from which 
I have quoted so much, ha snow a couple of 
I have quoted so much, has now a couple of 
the opposite column against it. Well, | 
have been amused at the pleas on the wet 
side. It seems to me, to use a slang phrase, 
the writer is continually giving himself 
away. As an illustration: 

The wet writer said if Ohio votes dry, 
140 places of business now occupied by 
saloon-keepers would be vacant. He said 
there were already enough rooms in the city 
labeled “ For Rent,” and if 140 more were 
added, rents would go down all over the city, 
for two reasons—first, because there would 
be an oversupply of vacant rooms; second, 
because no one could afford to pay the price 
for rent that a saloon-keeper can. I pre- 
sume the latter may be true; but is it not 
a rather sad truth? And then he goes on 
io tell the enormous amount of money that 
would be lost if the saloons were closed. 
Now, this writer was either purposely or 
ignorantly “lame” in ever so many diree- 
tions, for towns and cities that have gone 
dry all over the United States are giving 
notice that the empty rooms are soon taken 
for better business and at better prices. 
And is it positively certain that it would 
be a calamity to have rents go down? The 
liquor people are continually declaring that 
the money that saloon-keepers do not get is 
lost. If rents go down, the owners of 
buildings, who are mestly wealthy men, lose 
a little. Now, wherever there is some loss 
there is generally a corresponding gain. 
The renters are usually poorer people, and 
to have their rents reduced would be a gain 
to those who most need it. Let me illus- 
trate: 

Every fall, when I go down to Florida, 
eggs are away up. A year ago, for a few 
days I got 60 cents a dozen; then after 
awhile, when the hens got over moulting, 
the price began to go down. One day last 
April, when I brought my eggs to the gro- 
cer he said, “ Mr. Root, I hate to tell you, 
especially as you are such a good and reg- 
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ular customer, that we are overstocked with 
eggs. I do not see how we ean allow you 
over 15 cents a dozen.” But I laughingly 
replied, “ Why, Mr. Burnett, you need not 
feel worried at all. I just enjoy the fun of 
selling eggs at 15 cents a dozen. You see, 
what is my loss is somebody else’s gain; 
and poor people who have been finding it 
hard to meet the high cost of living now 
have a great plenty of the best and most 
healthful food in the world so cheap that 
the whole family can live on eggs if they 
wish to.” 

The whole plea about vacant stores, peo- 
ple out of employment, ete., is just what 
Mark Twain said about the report of his 
death—it is “ greatly exaggerated.” 

On page 912 of GLeantnes for October 1 
I gave you a number of illustrations show- 
ing how the claims of the liquor party were 
“oreatly exaggerated.” Suppose, dear 
friends, I had kept on getting a glass of 
beer every night after dark, when J was 
tired out after a day’s work. Suppose I 
had followed it up for fifty years. This is 
a ridiculous supposition, however, for I 
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probably should have been dead and gone 
(like the doctors) years ago. While I write 
these words on election day, Nov. 2, I feel 
so spry and so well I have been thinking I 
should like to take a foot race with some 
of my grandchildren—with Ralph, for in- 
stance, one of the Boy Seouts. He is about 
a dozen years old, and I rather think I 
could beat him now on a short run. 

Now notice where the first one of my 
texts comes in, and the last one—“ But the 
path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” This illustrates why I thank God for 
having permitted me to live and be in touch 
with, and have a place with the best men 
and women of the present day. I am thank- 
ing God that he has enabled me to have a 
voice in pleading for temperance, right- 
eousness, and purity as I have been doing 
for months past. And if I should be per- 
mitetd to live long enough to see Ohio dry, 
I shall feel like saying with Zacharias of 
old, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.” 
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Today, Oct. 28,* while I dictate these lines 
before starting for Florida, and before 
election, nobody knows what the outcome 
of our voting here in Ohio will be; and of 
eourse the following clipping from the 
American Issue, when it comes before you, 
cannot affect the outeome of our Ohio elec- 
tion; but it can effect the elections that are 
to be held in the other states over the coun- 
try. The clipping is headed, as you will 
notice, “ A Startling Comparison.” And 
indeed it is startling. As I read it over I 
pondered and wondered how it is possible, 
with these sights staring us in the face, we 
have put up with it, all these years since 
Lineoln’s death. Read it, dear reader, over 
and over again. Read it to your wife and 
children, and explain its influenee. Make 


* The outcome of the Ohio election, as probably 
every reader of GLEANINGS knows by this time, was 
a vietory for the wets. The prohibition amendment 
lost by a majority of a little over 57,000. With all 
the votes counted, the drys found they had been de- 
feated by a majority of 30,000 votes less than the 
majority which defeated the similar amendment last 
year. Fortunately for the cause of prohibition, the 
wets’ proposed amendment entitled ‘ Constitutional 
Stability ”’ was overwhelmingly defeated. This pro- 
vision, if it had been passed. would have made it 
impossible for the drys te bring a vote upon state- 
wide prohibition within six years. It is not prob- 
able that this notorious measure will be heard of 
again. The majority which defeated prohibition this 
year came, as last, from Cincinnati. 
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them understand that permitting the traffic 
to go on as it has been going on is worse 
than war, smallpox, bubonic plague, or any 
thing else in the whole wide world. May 
God help us. Here is the clipping: 

A STARTLING COMPARISON. 

The June, 1914, bulletin of the Ohio Board of 
Charities and Corrections gives a statistical report 
which shows a full year’s experience of all Ohio 
counties with and without saloons. For that full 
year there were 45 dry and 43 wet counties. Sepa- 
rate the counties into two groups the wet and dry, 
and tabulate the cases of crime, incorrigibility, and 
jail experience, and take into account that the wet 
counties have three times the population of the dry 


counties. This is the result: 
The 45 dry counties sent to the Boys’ 
Industrial School during the year...... 76 
The 43 wet counties, entitled by popula- 
tion to send 228, actually sent....... 260 
The 45 dry counties sent to the Girls’ 
Industrial Home at Delaware........ 31 
The 43 wet counties, entitled by popula- 
tion to send 93, actually sent........ 89 
(With large unreported number from 


Cleveland to add to wet side.) 
The 45 dry counties sent to the Ohio 

a, I a ee 106 
The 43 wet counties, entitled by popula- 

tion to send 318, actually sent....... 609 
The 45 dry counties sent to the Mansfield 

PE waidrgseeanwkns Utena en 83 
The 43 wet counties, entitled by popula- 

tion to send 249, actually sent....... 582 
The 45 dry counties sentenced to work- 

EO ry ae en ey So ee gee 118 
The 43 wet counties, entitled by popula- 

tion to send 354, actually sent....... 967 
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The 45 dry counties sentenced to jail im- 


PPT Teerrraerri rt 497 
The 43 wet counties, entitled by popula- 
tion to send 1491, actually sent...... 2646 
(With Cleveland not reported to add to 
wet side.) 
The 45 dry counties expended for main- 
tenance of jail prisoners .........-- $21 316.06 


The 43 wet counties, entitled by popula- 

tion to $63,948.18, actually spent. . . $139,750.07 

(With Lucas and Clarke, cities of To- 

ledo and Sprinfigeld, not reported, and 

yet to add to wet side.) 

Cost of jail prisoners in 45 dry counties 

GRR BOP scacdcosnecedswtaseecne $21,316.06 
Same in Hamilton County alone, 

only one-third the people.......... $21,037.90 

This shows that the presence of the saloon doubles 
and trebles the disorder and crime with its conse- 
quent expense to the taxpayer. It is to be noted 
that the cost of criminal prosecutions is much great 
er in wet counties. 

Nothing is wanting to show the benefits enjoyed 
by the dry counties; but when you consider that 
Ohio dry counties have the disadvantage of wet 
neighbors, and that the wet counties have more than 
half their terrritory dry, the above contrast is not 
only startling, but it amounts to absolute demon- 
stration. 


OUR FARM PAPERS AND OUR CLASS JOURNALS; 
THE STAND THEY ARE TAKING AGAINST 
BOOZE. 

For the past six months it has been my 
privilege to glance over hastily toward a 
hundred periodicals that come to our office 
in exchange for GLEANINGS; and it rejoices 
my heart to see that almost every periodi- 
eal—in fact, I might say every one (except 
some of our great city dailies and a few 
others) comes out with bold editorials for 
prohibition. Let me give you a sample. 
This comes from the Fruitman and Garden- 
er, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. See what the editor 
says: 

CLOSING THE SALOONS. 

It is interesting to note the gradual closing in on 
the saloon by the anti-saloon forces. A little here, 
a little there, once in a while a step backward, but 
almost always a step in advance. It is literally 
trench fighting—hand to hand conflict. 

It is also interesting to note who is the most able 
assistant of the temperance forces. Their most able 
assistant is the saloon-keeper himself. 

This is noticeable everywhere the fight is on-— 
nowhere more than in Chicago just now. In that 
city Mayor Thompson issued an order that the state 
law should be enforced. This meant Sunday closing 
of saloons. With what result? Mass meetings were 
held, and the keepers of the saloons decided to dis- 
obey the law. They seemingly thought that in their 
numbers there would be sufficient influence to over- 
awe the law. 

The saloon-keeper seems to be a natural-born hog. 
He never seems to know when he is well of. He is 
always grasping for everything in sight. This is 
his undoing. It was his undoing here in Iowa, 
where his partisans attempted to block all legislation 
on the subject, although they were in a small minor- 
Ity. It has been his undoing everywhere. Here in 
Iowa the opponents of the saloon turned and closed 
all saloons in the state—something they would not 
have done for a number of years had they not been 
goaded into it. And the opponents of the saloon in 
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Chicago will eventually get a tighter hitch on the 
saloon because of the action of the saloon-keepers, 

The italics in the above are my own. It 
is a little tough on the saloon-keeper, I 
know; but the point is that just now no 
man will go into the saloon business and 
pay for a license unless he is one of the 
lowest and most depraved specimens of 
humanity—one who is willing to brave the 
seorn of his fellow-men, including the 
women and children, just bueause he thinks 
here is an opportunity to “ get rich-quick.” 

The above clipping suggests that the 
saloon-keeper himself is going to be “ the 
most able assistant of the temperance 
forces.” The following, also from the 
American Issue, illustrates this point. To 
understand it you want to consider that 
after that dry Sunday in Chieago the sa- 
loon-keepers (7152) came out with a big 
wail, saying they had lost $400,000. When 
I read it to Mrs. Root, she said, “ Why, my 
dear husband, you are certainly making a 
mistake. You mean $40,000.” But I took 
another good look and found it was the 
same in all the papers. 

Saloon-keepers in Chicago positively de- 
clare they lost $400,000; and a thousand or 
two have declared they would go out of 
business if they could not have their best 
day in the week for trade. The poor fel- 
lows in this wail evidently expected to get 
sympathy; but that is where they put their 
foot in it. A lot of people in Chicago were 
like Mrs. Root—they could not believe it 
possible that toward half a million dollars 
went for booze every Sunday in Chicago, 
and perhaps it is not true—we hope so. 
They tried to make out, as usual, that this 
sum of $400,000 was lost—that is, they lost 
it, and may God be praised that they did 
“lose” it. Yes, stupidly as usual, they 
forgot that what was their loss was a gain 
for somebody else. Now read the clipping 
I have been talking about: 

DRY SUNDAY HELPS BUSI ESS. 

One incident in connection with Chicago’s new 
experience of worrying along over Sunday without 
taking its nip, or a multiplication of nips, ought to 
be of particular interest to the merchant. We refer 
to the report from that marvelous department store, 
Marshall Field & Co. The management is reported 
to have said that they did the biggest Monday busi 
ness in their history, following the second dry Sun- 
day. 

The saloonkeepers (7152) themselves say that 
they lost $400,000 as a result of the dry Sunday. 
This wail, read in the light of Marshall Field’s re- 
port, gives a hint as to how to divert into legitimate 
channels money that is now being worse than wast 
ed. 


Close the saloons. 


Please notice that quite a part—perhaps 
a large part of that $400,000—went to oth- 
er great establishments for household sup- 
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plies as well as to the drygoods store of 
Marshall Field & Co. Thousands of fam- 
ilies, perhaps greatly in need in a great 
city like Chicago, have now the necessaries 

of life because of that closing on Sunday. 
Dear reader, can you not see and rejoice 
with me that God’s kingdom is coming? 

Just after I dictated the words above, 
there was handed me the following, clipped 
from the Akron Beacon-Journal: 

PRICE OF DRINK VARIES FROM DIME UP TO DAMNA- 
TION; FORMER COUNSEL FOR WETS SCORES 
LIQUOR AT DRY MEETING. 

Trenchant utterances against the liquor traffic 
were unloosed by Dan Morgan Smith, former gener- 
al counsel for the National Model License League, 
but now aligned with the Anti-saloon League. 

“The price of a drink ranges from a dime to 
damnation,” said Smith. ‘“‘ The purchaser pays the 
dime when he gets the drink, and the damnation 
when the drink gets him.” 

“The price of drink ranges from ten cents to 
unpaid rent bills, unpaid grocery bills, unpaid doctor 
bills, foreclosed mortgages, protested notes, lost 
positions, hungry children, broken-hearted wives, 
and corrupt government. 

WHY SALOON STAYS. 

“The saloon has been tolerated in this country, 
not because it was a working man’s club, not be- 
cause of the taxes it pays, not because the public 
demands it be licensed, not because it fills a great 
need, but because some church members pray for 
their state to go dry while they vote for legislators 
whom they know will keep it wet.” 

Smith scored the moderate-drinking argument. 
“The moderate drinker of today is the drunkard of 
tomorrow,” he declared. 


Does not the above represent the ovin- 
ions of all the advocates of the wet side? 


We clip the following from the October 
issue of the Independent: 

From 1860 to 1907 there was a very rapid in- 
crease in the consumption of alcoholic liquors, begin- 
ning with six and a half gallons per capita and 
reaching nearly twenty-three gallons per capita. 
Then for several years there was little change, and, 
indeed, a slight lessening of the per-capita rate. 
This, of course, was due to the inerease of prohibi- 
tion territory. Now, for the first time there has been 
a great downward swing, and a falling off in con- 
sumption ef 15,000,000 gallons of distilled spirit 
and 6,358,744 barrels of beer in one year. 


When somebody tells you that the con- 
sumption of liquors is now on the increase, 
just point him to the above. 


DOES PROHIBITION KILL BUSINESS? 

James R. Hanna, mayor of Des Moines, Iowa, 
furnishes an article as follows: 

“T have to report that our first eight months’ 
experience has in every way been immensely bene- 
ficial. The fear of many that business depression 
would follow the closing of saloons has not been 
realized. Practically all desirable places were al- 
most immediately occupied by other lines of business. 
The money which went into the channels of the 
liquor trade has gone into the channels of legitimate 
business. Our expenditures last year for liquor 
were estimated at about $2,000,000, and careful 
tabulation of shipments so far this year are estimat- 
ed at about one-tenth of that amount. This $1,800,- 
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000 difference is going to pay for groceries, fuel, 
clothing, lumber for home-building, payments on 
town lots, and a thousand other things making for 
the welfare of those who bore the burden of expense 
in this business. 

“It is nonsense to argue that a city of 100,000 
can throw away $2,000,000 each year for something 
that in no way conduces to the actual needs or 
comforts of life without paying the penalty. Our 
police records, court records, inebriate records, pau- 
per records, and charity records all show this clear- 
ly, thus early. The superintendent of our public 
schools reports a decided improvement in the dress, 
attendance, and the efficiency of the large class of 
pupils from families affected by the liquor business. 
—Ashland Times-Gazette. 


JOHN L. SULLIVAN, THE CHAMPION PRIZE- 
FIGHTER—SEE PAGE 779, SEPT. 15. 


In the Outlook for Oct. 27 we see a full- 
page illustration of John L. Sullivan 
“clothed and in his right mind.” Under- 
neath the picture we read as follows: 

The one-time champion pugilist has just signed a 
five-year contract to speak against John Barleycorn 
and all of his works, in every part of the United 
States. From being an advocate and frequenter of 
the saloon Sullivan has become one of its most in- 
fluential opponents. 

The magazine also contains quite an edi- 
torial in regard to the emancipation and 
transformation of our good friend John L. 
Sullivan. Sometimes we hear it said that 
the day of miracles is past; but is there a 
greater miracle than a man like Sullivan, 
who stood the greater part of his life al- 
most at the head of the bad element of this 
world, now transformed into an evangelist 
for righteousness? Take a look at his pic- 
ture in the Outlook and thank God that, by 
the power of the gospel of Christ Jesus, 
even the leopard “ may change his spots.” 
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A KIND LETTER FROM A LADY BEEKEEPER AWAY 
OF¥Y IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Dear Mr Root:—I am a young lady beekeeper, 
and read GLEANINGS regularly. I have about 80 
colonies at preseni, and use a Ford car to get to 
and from the apiary, which is over 40 miles from 
home. I have used a four-frame hand extractor 
previously, but am getting a power one this sea- 
son. I can do all the work of the apiary except 
heavy lifting, for which I get an assistant at the 
busy time. 

Our young men are going in large numbers to 
the war ,and being killed. Lists of killed and in- 
jured appear in every paper. One wonders what 
will be the end of it all. 

We are holding a beekeepers’ conference in 
Wellington, in the North Island, in June. We 
beckeepers away in this corner of the earth send 
you our kindest regards, and trust you will be 
spared many years to continue your good work in 
the Home papers. MABEL SHEPHERD.. 

Christchurch, New Zealand, May 24. 


{We are very glad to get a letter from a lady 
beekeeper, especially from one so far away; but it 
saddens me again to think that away off in New 
Zealand the war is taking its toll of death and 
destruction, and accomplishing nothing after all. 
May God help us.—A. I. R.] 
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HIGH-PRESSURE 


SPINELESS CACTUS IN FLORIDA; OUR SPINE- 
LESS CACTUS IN OHIO. 

Ky comparing the picture below with the 
one on page 825, Oct. 1, it seems quite evi- 
dent that spineless cactus makes a better 
crowth here in Ohio than it does down in 
Florida, especially in Florida in summer 
time. I presume so much wetness in sum- 
mer is bad for cactus in Florida, but I 
think the wetness here in Ohio during the 
past summer is pretty nearly equal to that 
of Florida, especially in the frequency. ‘The 
Florida cactus was planted last March, 
while the Ohio eactus was not planted out 
till July. I told our good neighbor, Mr. 
Harrison, to place some object near the 
plant so our readers could judge correctly 
of its size. [ presume | should have done 
so with our Ohio plant. 





SOME OF THE SPINELESS CACTI, AND A GLIMPSE OF 
OUR FLORIDA GARDEN. 


My good neighbor, Mr. Harrison, is a fair illus- 
tration of the wonderful results of our climate on 
old people. I believe Mr. Harrison is about 80 
years of age. The picture also illustrates the way 
sweet potatoes and yams grow when they once get 
started. In the background, right back of Mr. 
Harrison, is a specimen of the dwarf poinsetta in 
full bloom. 


SPINELESS CACTUS IN CALIFORNIA—A GOOD 


REPORT. 
Mr. A. I. Root:—I have been 
have said about 


reading all you 
eactus in the last few issues cf 
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GARDENING 


GLEANINGS, and would say that I have becn prop. 
agating between one and two acres for sevvral 
years, and find it the most interesting plant I ever 
cultivated. Chickens eat it readily, and it is good 
cooked; and if it is raised on quite dry land it 
tastes very much like currants. It should be eaten 
with cream or milk, and honey on it. 

I think the reason those rotted (see p. 826, Oct. 
1) was because they were cut from the old stock a 
little too early, which caused them to turn to su- 
gary sap and become yellow in color. In this con- 
dition flies will blow or lay eggs in them, and they 
will be eaten by the fly larve. 

Cutworms also eat the chits when they first start 
to grow if grass and weeds are allowed to grow 
among them. The cutworms should be dug out of 
the earth the same as where they eat cabbage or 
tomato plants. Army worms also work on cactus 
sometimes. 

The ground must be kept loose by cultivation, and 
cactus will do well on the driest mountain land: 
but if not cultivated they soon fail. They do quite 
well without irrigation anywhere. As food it seems 
to be very healthful. I have about twelve varieties 
of the spineless, and two kinds of that having 
spines. I paid from two to five dollars per slab, 
and these have increased to hundreds. 

I see no reason why cactus could not be eaten 
as much as bread or potatoes; and two or three 
square rods would furnish a large amcunt of food. 
The small spines or bristles on the fruit can be 
quickly brushed off with a whisk-broom. I also eat 
the fruit with milk and honey, and it tastes like 
strawberries. 

Cactus slabs should not be cut from the old stock 
until it is about ready to put out shoots for new 
growth. Then they should be placed in a partially 
shady and dry place until they begin to start roots 
Then plant in the field. They do well laid on the 


top of the ground without burying in the soil in 
planting. 
Owensmouth, Cal. C. W. DAYTON 


I take it from the above that the cactus 
slabs when cooked are fit to eat as well as 
the cactus fruit. If this is true it is quite 
an important fact in favor of growing cac- 
tus. 


CACTUS AT $15.00 A TON INSTEAD OF 
$3.00 A LEAP. 

Your cactus writings are interesting when you tell 
of paying over one dollar for a slab down in Flori 
da. We sell it here by the ton. I should like to 
send you a few carloads at $15.00 a ton. Several 
of our neighbors here have fed it to cows in place 
of ensilage, and they gave as much milk. I have 
one plant eight feet high, and this is its second 
summer’s growth. 

Lakeside, Cal., Oct. 18. 


— - 
$2.00 OR 


G. E. PHILBROOK 
Thanks for your report, my good friend. 
The price of $1.75 per leaf or slab is the 
highest I have paid. The plant I have in 
my yzarden here in Medina was advertised, 
{ think. at $4.00 to 35.00 a leaf; and ia 
abont 90 days here in the North it has pro- 
duced eight new leaves pretty well ap- 
proaching the size of the parent leaf. Just 
now. October 23, I am blanketing it to 
protect it from frost until I pull to pieces 
the whole plant to take it down to Florida. 
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SWEET CLOVER IN KANSAS. 

I hold in my hand a very important 
bulletin just sent out from the State Board 
of Agriculture of Kansas. It contains 38 
pages in regard to sweet clover, illustrated 
with numerous cuts. From it I make two 
extracts: 

The first is in regard to sweet clover for 
honey, and the second contains the impor- 
tant fact that cattle will eat the straw after 
thrashing out the seed. I think it has been 
several times mentioned that after cattle 
and perhaps other stock acquire an appe- 
lite for sweet clover they will eat with 
avidity the dry stalks after the leaves and 
seed have fallen off. 

KANSAS SWEET-CLOVER EXPERIENCE. 

Sweet: clover is the best plant for bees I ever saw. 
Two years ago I sold 940 pounds of honey from 
sixteen stands of bees, besides what we used in the 
family and gave away. It was as white as white- 
clover honey, and tasted just as well. 

I have tried it for pasture for cows by sowing it 
on alfalfa ground and disking it in. It prevents 
bloat, as the bitter taste of it, called coumarin, pre- 
vents bloat. I have used it for hog pasture. Hogs 
are very fond of it. 

I use the yellow sweet clover. It does not grow 
as rank as the white varicty, and is earlier. It 
commenced to bloom the last week in April and 
bloomed continuously until July 10. It will grow in 
the shade, and in places where alfalfa will not grow. 
It is a biennial, and dies out the third year; but if 
allowed to do so it will reseed itself. It is quite 
dificult. to secure the seed, as it shatters so, and 
requires a huller to get clean seed. It will bear 
cutting the same as alfalfa, but must be allowed to 
seed itself the second year. It does not require the 
ground to be plowed. Disking and harrowing is all 
that is necessary —JOHN W. WILSON in Kansas 
Farmer. 

STOCK DEVOURFD SHREDDED STEMS. 

When the sweet clover is permitted to seed, the 
stems are very woody and hard. I concluded before 
I thrashed the stuff for seed, the sced was all I 
would get out of it, and that I would have to let 
the dry leafless stems rot. There is where I was 
surprised pleasantly. I not only made a good prof- 
it from the seed, but the live stock ate those shred- 
ded stalks ravenously. Of course, the thrashing- 
machine tore the dry stalks to pieces—shredded 
them. ‘The cattle seemed to enjoy it as much as 
ensilage. 

As a pasture I know it is hard to beat. It will 
grow on land where alfalfa and red clover won't 
do well. But after sweet clover has been there a 
few years and thoroughly inoculated and built up 
the soil, red clover and alfalfa will do well.—H. L. 
DAWSON, Osage City, Kan. 


I presume this sweet-clover pamphlet 
may be had by applying to the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, Topeka, calling 
for cireular 44. 

FETERITA IN KANSAS. 


This same bullletin contains 28 pages 
devoted to feterita. The matter is well 
illustrated with beautiful engravings show- 
ing both sweet clover and feterita, and 
these are very valuable documents. The 
statement in regard to feterita emphasizes 
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the fact that it will grow during a dry 
spell and produce a erop when corn ‘and 
almost everything else was a failure. I am 
surprised, however, that nothing is said 
about it as a substitute for wheat in mak- 
ing bread, cakes, ete. Our own feterita 
here in Medina has been slowly maturing 
because of the cool weather and almost in- 
eesant rains all summer long. As I write, 
Sept. 30, just a few of the heads have suf- 
ficiently matured so that it will be just right 
to cook as a breakfast food; and I for one 
consider it a most delicious dish. The seed 
is very easily separated from the heads, 
and, in faet, it will drop off if it is not 
harvested at just about the right time; and 
I cannot imagine a much shorter cut from 
producer to consumer. Just lay the heads 
in the sun for a day or two, thrash out the 
grain, and boil it as you would boil rice or 
oatmeal. Put on some honey, and butter 
and cream; and if you do not like feterita 
I shall be surprised. 


SWEET CLOVER NO LONGER A DESPISED WEED. 


It has been toward forty years since I 
began to declare that sweet clover is not a 
weed, and that no clover should ever be 
classed with noxious weeds. Those of you 
who have read GLEANINGS for forty years 
know what a storm of abuse I have been 
receiving for the stand I have taken, up to 
the last three or four years. I have just 
looked back through the old numbers of 
GLFANINGS, and | find there letters from 
beekeepers who were feeding sweet clover 
to eows and other stock, and the stock ate 
it in preference to anything else, and did 
better on it. With such testimony as that, 
coming more or less for forty years, every 
little while somebody was stubborn and 
eontrary, and declared it would be the ruin- 
ation of farmers, like Canada thistles, if it 
ouce got a start. This whole matter was 
brought to mind just now by the receipt of 
a pamphlet of about 25 pages, sent out by 
the I. H. C. Agricultural Extension De- 
pariment, Harvester Building, Chicago. It 
is sent to any address for 4 ets., or for 3 
ets. each in quantities. I will give you just 
a glimpse of where sweet clover now stands 
by quoting one letter from the pamphlet 
mentioned : 


THREE THOUSAND ACRES OF SWEET CLOVER; GARDEN 
CITY BANKER GIVES SOME REASONS WHY HE 
BELIEVES IN IT. 

About eight years ago I started to feed this sweet 
clover, the white-blooming (Melilotus alba) variety, 
which is considered the best; and from watching wy 
stock feeding on it I began to believe that they did 
better on sweet-clover hay than almost any other 
roughness, so IT commenced to spread the fields and 
got to sowing it until now I have about 3000 acres 
—this, too, on good alfalfa land when clover seed is 
high and alfalfa seed is cheap; consequently I must 
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deem it of some value as compared to alfalfa, and 
also must have some reasons for sowing sweet clo- 
ver. Here are my reasons: 

Sweet clover has proven to be as good feed for 
all kinds of ‘stock as alfalfa. 

It makes a better early pasture, will not bloat 
stock, and is easier grown. 

It grows without much preparation of the ground, 
will grow on ground too poor for any other crop, 
and is about the best fertilizer for worn-out soil of 
any of the clovers. 

Last year, from 120 acres of ground I got a little 
over 900 bushels of seed, which sold for $10 to $15 
per bushel. 

Last year I sold a carload to one seed-house—the 
airst carload lot known to have been sold by any one 
grower of sweet clover. 

This year I harvested about 600 bushels off 200 
acres, and it is selling at $15 per bushel for the 
hulled, recleaned seed. 

I attribute the reason for sweet-clover seed being 
so high and alfalfa seed so cheap to be because al- 
falfa will grow in only a few states profitably, while 
sweet clover will grow in nearly every state in the 
Union, if not in every one. 

It produces the best blossom for bees of any of 
the clovers. 

It is a help to orchards, keeping down weeds, 
making hay as well as fertilizing the land. 

I cut my first crop for hay the latter part of May. 
The last of Angust the seed is ripe, then another 
short hay crop. You can allow the first crop to go 
for seed, but the stems get pretty thick and full, so 
that it is harder to handle. It is a biennial legume 
plant, so that the first year it does not go to seed, 
but will seed the next year. Enough seed falls off 
every fall to reseed the ground so that it is a con- 
tinuous crop similar to alfalfa. 

I thrash with a regular grain-separator, either out 
of the stack or shocks. 

I think 10 Ibs. of seed per acre is sufficient to sow 
in this section. 

I prefer to sow in the fall and winter. The seed 
is of a hard nature, and seems to like some freezing 
weather. A good many have excellent success by 
sowing in February, March, April, May, and June. 

I think a good deal depends on the season; in 
fact, almost all. 

Prepare land about as for alfalfa. I have had 
good success, however, by sowing right on the sod 
and then harrowing or disking. 

The yield is about the same as alfalfa, but it 
makes a larger tonnage than alfalfa under similar 
conditions. 

It seems to stand all kinds of pasturing, both in 
the spring and fall. 

I know of some fields that are pastured clear up 
into May, and then make a good crop of seed and 
a hay crop besides. 

I do not think it lasts as long as alfalfa for pas- 
ture in the fall. 

There is no bad effect on the milk of cows pas- 
turing sweet clover or eating the hay. I refer to 
the white-blooming variety. 

I am absolutely positive about its not bloating any 
kind of stock, and it will not give horses the heaves 
as alfalfa sometimes will. 

A good crup of seed averages from about 4 to 15 
bushels per acre. I have had it yield as much as 
15 bushels per acre. 

I consider it equal to alfalfa as a feed; that is 
the reason I am growing it in preference to alfalfa 
—-one of the reasons, at least. 


SWEET-CLOVER SEED—GETTING THE HULLS OFF, 

Could you tell me how to hull a small quantity of 
white-sweet-clover seed for experimental purposes? 
Can it be done without a special machine? 

Conneaut. O., Aug. 15. D. B. PHILLIPs. 
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My good friend, I am sorry to say I 
know of no way to get off the hulls of 
sweet-clover seed without a special machine, 
Just now I am gathering seed from that 
special plant described in GLEANINGs, and 
L thought may be it would germinate better 
if I could get the hulls off; but as the seed 
was not yet dry, it seemed next to impossi- 
ble, so I planted it with the hulls on, and I 
am, glad to tell you it was up nicely in five 
days from the day of planting. I think 
seed taken direet from the plant before it is 
dried out will germinate quicker than the 
usual dry seed with the hulls on. 

DRAINAGE, BOTH NORTH AND SOUTH—THE 
IMPORTANCE OF IT. 

With the light sandy soil we have down 
in Florida, as a rule, one might think that 
drainage is of less importance than here in 
Ohio on our clay land; but the fact is, no 
first-class results are secured in Florida—at 
least in Manatee Co., without good thorough 
drainage. My neighbor Rood has put in 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of tiles; and our 
experiments in tiling have shown such good 
results that where 1 have not got in tiles I 
have raised up the beds of soil perhaps a 
foot or more above the paths that carry oft 
the water during our great rains. The 
question has often come up as to whether it 
will pay to put in tiles, and, furthermore, 
how deep to put them, how far apart, ete. 
The elipping below, from the Jacksonville 
Times-Union, answers it more directly than 
anything I have before come across: 

DRAINAGE FIRST. 

“My land is iow, wet, and sour. What kind of 
lime should 1 get to sweeten it, and how much will 
be necessary?” 

Answer —Before applying any lime, establish 
good drainage. This means that the standing water 
in a hole dug the day before will not come nearer 
than 2'% feet to the surface of -the soil, and we 
would much prefer to have the distance at least 
three feet. There is po surety in cultivating land 
with good results, whatever you may do in the way 
of liming, fertilizing, and tilling, unless you have 
good drainage. After you have made your water 
conditions right, apply about three tons per acre of 
ground limestone, which should be bought in car 
lots, minimum fifteen tons. 

Dig a hole or several holes in your garden 
some time when it does not rain, and then 
come around and see if water is standing 
nearer the surface than 24% feet. I suppose 
2 feet would do pretty well, but no doubt 
21%, feet or 3 feet would be better. Keep- 
ing wateh on how high the water stands in 
the holes you have dug will aid you in 
deciding how deep and how far apart to 
put the tiles. If the work is well and 
properly done, you will have something that 
will pay you good interest year in and 
year out for the rest of your lifetime. 
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POTATOES AND POTATO-GROWING HERE IN 
THE NORTH. 

Abont the first thing I did after I got 
back to Ohio last May was to plant some 
potatoes. I sent and got half a bushel of 
Farly Ohio and a peck of Six Weeks. The 
jatter are said to be a little earlier than the 
Early Ohio. 1 think both were planted about 
May 15; and as the weather was favorable 
both made a good growth. Now, our Me- 
dina garden has grewn potatoes for a dozen 
years or more, and potatoes have been on 
the same ground year after year. The con- 
sequence is, they usually scab badly. There 
are grubs and worms also that seem to bite 
into them. It illustrates the folly of trying 
to grow the same crop year after year ov 
the same ground. Mrs. Root finally declar- 
ed that she did not want any more potatoes 
planied in that old garden. Well, the Six 
Weeks grew rather better than the Early 
Ohio, and they ripened up quicker. From 
the peck, I got about three bushels of nice 
potatoes of good quality, with very little 
scab. I have just now planned to ship them 
down to Florida to try them there. The 
half-bushel of Early Ohio gave also about 
a barrel, but was later in ripening, and 
therefore caught the blight, and were also 
fearfully seabby, and gnawed up by worms 
and grubs. Besides that, they were badly 
rotted, and kept on rotting after they were 
dug and put into a cold cellar. 

It has been said that the Early Ohio has 
been grown for so many years that it is 
“worn out;” but because of its excellent 
quality a good many still hold on to it. 
Well, now, there is a good deal in getting 
the right variety of potatoes or a potato 
suited to your soil. A little later I planted 
a few Idaho Russets. These were not seab- 
bed at all, but the blight stuck the vines 
before they were quite mature. I also 
planted a few Carman No. 3. These gave a 
nice crop of smooth potatoes with just a 
little rot; and my son-in-law, whose garden 
adjoins mine, had a dozen bushels or more 
of very nice smooth Carmans. But pota- 
toes have not been grown on his ground as 
long as on mine. By the way, when you 
discover your potatoes are beginning to rot, 
especially if the season is wet like the one 
just past, the sooner you get them out of 
the ground and get them thoroughly dried 
out, the better. Of course they should be 
dried out in a cool dark place, for sunlight 
injures potatoes for table use, as any good 
housewife ean tell you. 

The complaint has been made that the 
general run of farm papers give only good 
reports—successes and not marked failures 
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---so I think I will give you a report of one 
of my failures. 

About the first of June I saw a potato 
highly recommended in one of the catalogs. 
It was called the Commercial. One potato 
would be sent by mail for 15 cents. I ac- 
cordingly sent for one; and as it was of 
good size I cut it so as to get 17 eyes. The 
weather was favorable, and they made a 
most astonishing growth. I gave each plant 
extra care, and each vine grew so it could 
be raised so as to reach as high as my head; 
and some of them were almost as large as 
a hoe-handle. I expected an enormous yield, 
and was planning to tell the readers of 
GLEANINGS how I got a barrel of potatoes 
from only one potato planted. Well, after 
the vines died down (I think they were cut 
short by blight) 1 proceeded to dig them. 
How many potatoes do you suppose I got 
from my 17 hills? Not enough to fill a 
quart basket—quite a difference between a 
quart and a barrel! I noticed that the 
ground was flat and not heing heaved up as 
we generally see it where there are great 
growths in the potato-vines. I saw a 
few evidences of small potatoes that had 
rotted, but nothing to mention. In some 
hills where there was this great growth of 
vines there was noi a potato at all. Now, it 
may be that this Commercial potato is very 
late and needs a long season to mature: and 
possibly the blight struck it before it had 
had a chance to set and grow tubers. It 
also illustrates the fact that certain varieties 
are adapted to certain soils or localities. I 
presume J have tested a hundred or more 
varieties of potatoes that have been highly 
recommended; but only a few seemed to be 
adapted to our Medina elay soil. Of course 
I meght have warded off the blight by prop- 
er spraying; but we have so few potatoes 
here that I did not think it worth while; 
and I am inclined to think the unusual wet- 
ness had much to do with the prevailing 
blight in this region. In facet, there were 
times when the vines and foliage did not 
get sunshine enough to dry them out, for 
many days in succession. Jn our Florida 
home, pretty much all tlhe varieties I have 
tested gave a fairly good yield. * 
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REDBUGS, SO CALLED; ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT 
MULCHING POTATOES WITH PINE NEEDLES. 

I have a patch of dewberries in my garden which 
are heavily mulched every spring with manure and 
straw (pine leaves). Last spring, before putting on 
the mulch, I took sone potatoes about an inch in 
diameter, and planted them whole, down the middle 
of the rows, barely covering them. Then the mulch 
was put on and nothing else whatever done to them 
until digging time. The result was four bushels of 
potatoes, fine ones, from about ninety hills. Neither 
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bugs nor blight troubled them, and the vines re- 
mained green at least a month after those planted 
in the ordinary way and sprayed were dead. 

I have just seen your note in GLEANINGS for 
Feb. 15, about the Florida redbug. Some fifteen or 
twenty years ago I saw published in some paper a 
preventive which has since given me untold benefit. 
and which has been worth many dollars to me, as I 
am very sensitive to redbug bites. Such bites will 
give me more trouble than forty beestings. I have 
heen getting them ever since I can remember (when 
not using a preventive), and haven't, become insen- 
sible to them yet. Take fresh oil of cloves (that 
which has turned dark with age is little good), ard 
rub a few drops on the ankles every morning before 
putting on socks or before going where you are 
liable to get redbugs. I have gone into blackberry- 
paiches, among old logs, etc., where redbugs are 
thickest, and not received any at all, or very few, 
while if I omit the oil of cloves I get dozens of them 
on me. When picking berries, it is well to put a 
little around the waist, on arms, ete. This is not 
quite as efficacious for women as for men, as their 
skirts catch them, I suppose. 

May God bless you, and spare you many years to 
prove my remedy and to continue your fight for the 
right. 

A saturated solution of kerosene oil and gum 
camphor is good after the bug gets on, and is picked 
out with a sharp-poirted knife. 


Arcola, N. C., Feb. 25. J. F. HUNTER. 


My good friend, I fear from your con- 
eluding sentence that what you call redbugs 
in your locality are different things from 
the Florida redbugs. There are three in- 
sects that worry humanity down in Flor- 
ida—-first, the sticktight flea. This bothers 
the poultry by getting on their combs and 
wattles—especially the Leghorns and Span- 
ish, which have large combs. These stick- 
tight fleas are well described by their name, 
and you can pick them out with a pair of 
tweezers after they start to burrow in the 
ehickens or on your ankles. The redbug, 
however, is almost microscopic—in facet, I 
have never been able to see one. They 
trouble us more or less every season with- 
out fail, while the sticktight fleas have not 
appeared on our premises for the last two 
winters. They live principally in dry sand, 
under buildings and such places. When 
there are abundant rains they are seldom 
found. 

The third insect. I believe, troubles me 
most of all. It is the well-known common 
chicken mite. To make sure I was not mis- 
taken I sent a sample to Washington. I do 
not remember that we ever had any on our 
premises until I bought a pair of guinea 
fowls of a party in Pennsylvania. I sent 
for them with the understanding that they 
would keep away hawks; but they did noth- 
ing of the kind, for they rambled all over 
our five acres, and might be up in the tops 
of the highest trees while the hawks were 
making a swoop for the chickens on the 
ground. The first season that we got guin- 
eas I found a sitting hen literally covered 
with mites—at least the nest-box wus 
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swarming with mites. We burned up the 
straw that was in the nest and put the box 
on top of the fire until it was charred in- 
side and out; then soaked it with moth-balls 
dissolved in kerosene; and this latter rem- 
edy is cheaper and more effective, according 
to my experience, than any of the much- 
advertised chicken-mite remedies. 

Our worst trouble is with sitting hens. 
If you are not very careful you will find 
mites crawling on the eggs from the sitting 
hens. A galvanized-iron nest-box has been 
reeommended ; and I am inclined to think it 
would be a good thing. When I sent a 
sample of the mites to Washington they 
said it was quite unusual for the mites to 
be found on human beings. They do not 
seem to trouble Mrs. Root; but they get 
under my arms and under, my knees—some- 
times in my hair, and not only annoy me 
by their crawling about, but they sometimes 
bite excruciatingly. I hope it is true that 
only on rare occasions will they pester and 
annoy persons as they do myself. 

In regard to mulching potatoes with pine 
needles I have often wondered whether pine 
needles were good for anything. I can 
readily understand that the strong odor 
from these turpentine pine needles should 
repel bugs, and they may also possibly 
repel blight, as you suggest in your letter. 
I expect to try it soon. 
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“TOOK OUT FOR PICKPOCKETS.” 

The following, clipped from the American 
Poultry Journal, illustrates a plan that is 
getting to be too much the fashion of late 
in the way of picking the pockets of good 
honest hard-working people: 

Charged with using the United States mails to 
defraud, G. A. l*avenport, aged 34, of Brookville, 
N. J., has been arrested at Apollo, Pa. According 
to Postoffice Inspector J. D. Wardle, of Trenton, N. 
J., Davenport operated under the name of the Ce- 
dar Ridge Poultry Company at Brookville, and ad- 
vertised in the daily papers to sell baby chicks at 
seven cents each. Instead of filling the orders he 
received with the cash, he disappeared. Later he 
was located at Apollo, Pa., where he was operating 
under the name of the Kiski Poultry Farm. His 
Uncle Samuel will now take care of him. 


I have given place to the above, princi- 
pally to ask our friends if they know of 
anybody in the bee business who has been 
doing similar work in, say, advertising 
queens at a low price. If so, give us the 
information and we will give him free ad- 
vertising. And this illustrates what I have 
mentioned before—be careful about send- 
ing money in answer to any advertisement 
that does not have some name signed to it 
in black and white instead of some high- 
sounding title like “Poultry Farm” or 


“ Bee Farm,” ete. , 
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Charges Prepaid 
Send No Money 
twice THe\i) Hate-THe. NEW KEROSENE LIGHT 


Beats Electric or Gasoline 


We don’t ask you to pay us @ cent until you have 
used this wonderful modern light in your own home 
ten days—we even prepay transportation charges. You 


may return it at our expense 
Men Make $50 


{0 Days Free Trial 














if not perfectly satisfied after 
putting it to every possible 


test for 10 nights. You can’t 

possibly lose a cent. We want tg — — 
to prove to you that it makes | “ith Rigs or Autos 
an ordinary oil lamp look | deliveringtheALADDIN 


like acandle; beats electric, 


on our easy trial plan. 
gasoline or acetylene. Lights 


No previous experience 


is put out -y ~! oil Practically - mien 
amp. Tests at eading —— | 
Universities and Government | pomé 3nd, Smal town 


home will buy after try- 
ing. One farmer who had 
never sold anything in 
his life before writes: ‘‘I 
sold 61 lamps the first 


Bureau of Standards show it 


seven days.” Another 
on One Gallon |i: Tsiepnct"or's 


Ss common coal oil, and gives more than twice | Thousands who are coin- 


much light as the best round wick open 
flame lamps. No odor, smoke or noise, simple, 









at World’s clean, no pressure, won’t explode. Several million 

Exposition people already enjoying this powerful, white, 

. al steady light, nearest to sunlight. Guaranteed, 
an 


>. $1000 Will Be Given 


<= eS== to the person who shows us an oil lamp 
equal to the new Aladdin (details of offer given in our circular.) Would 


Francisco ¢: 


=—*= 


ing money endorse the 
Aiaddin just as strongly. 


KO MONEY Required 


We furnish capital to re- 
liable men to get started. 
Ask for our distributor’s 
plan, and learn how to 
make big money in un- 
occupied territory. Sam- 








we dare make such a challenge if there were the slightest doubt as to merits 


of the Aladdin? We want one user in each lo- 
cality to whom we can refer customers. Be the first 
and get our special introductory offer under which you 
get your own lamp free for showing it toa few neighbors 
and sending in their orders. Write quick for 10-day 
Absolutely Free Trial. Send coupon to nearest office. without capital. This in no way obligates me. 
MANTLE LAMP COMPANY, 137 Aladdin Bldg. 


Largest Kerosene (Coal Oil) Mantle Lamp House in the World 
Chicago. New York, Portland, Or., Montreal, Winnipeg. Can. 


= sent for 10 days 
REE TR 





IAL. 
——<—— — ee 


10-day Free Trial Coupon 
I would like to know more about the Aladdin 
and your Easy Delivery Plan, under which in- 
experienced men with rigs make big money 






















FUEL SAVING 


WITTE Encines 


Kerosene, Distillate, Gasoline, Gas. 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 5-YEAR GUARANTY. 
2 H-P $34.95; 3 H-P $52.50; 4 H-P $69.75; 6 H-P $97.75; 
8 H-P $139.65; 12 H-P $197.00; 16 H-P $279.70; 22 H-P 
$359.80. Portable Engines Proportionally Low. 
Prices F. O. B. Factory. 
Besides lower price, WITTE engines use less fuel 
per H-P hour— from one-fourth to one-third less— 
enough saving in a year to pay entire cost of engine. 
Easy starting; no cranking. Our 28 years engine 
building makes this higher quality for you, ata 
one profit for us. Used for all kinds of work. 


New Book Free Write us, so we can send you by 
Sea 











rm mail, full information, amazoo. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, r 
4c 1223 Oakland Avenue, PX Covey ey sue 
aneas »Mo. : ¢ Mark > 
1033 Empire Bidg. «sot Direct to You 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





EN » ADERS SEPARATORS. High- 
est quality. Prices about 1-3 to 1 2 less 
an you usually pay. 200,000 customers 
testify to faulticss desi n and best m> 











terial. Catalo 
767 + 


free. WM. GALLOWAY Co, 
ATERLOO, Iowa. 





Practice in Patent Office and Courts 


PATENT Patent Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 


Chas. J. Williamson, McLachlan Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MOTHERS’ MAGAZINE 
LADIES’ WORLD 
MeCALL’S MAGAZINE 


(With free pattern) 


Exceptional Bargain Offer 


“ERLE Ree. 
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..One Year, $1.50 

..One Year, 1.00 All Three for 

..One Year, —.50 $1.50 
$3.00 


All three publications must be sent to the same address. 
Canadian postage 75 cents extra; foreign postage $1.50 extra. 
Subseribers choose a dress pattern from the first issue of MecCall’s 
received, and send request for it, with two-cent stamp for mailing charges, 
direct to the McCall Company, New York City. 


MOTHERS’ MAGAZINE 

A magazine of service, whose editorial policy 
is the result of scientific study of the needs of 
its subscribers. Its special articles and prac- 
tical departments constitute an invaluable refer- 
ence library for the great home-builder — the 
mother. Over half million circulation builded 
upon forty years’ successful experience in deal- 
ing with the most intimate home and personal 
problems. 


LADIES’ WORLD 

The favorite household magazine in over a 
million homes. The value of its Pure Food De- 
partment, conducted by Professor Lewis B. Allyn, 
is immeasurable. Also specially noted for its 
absorbingly interesting fiction. Forty big fea- 
tures monthly give it the unique distinction of 
being the only high-class dollar magazine of gen- 
eral interest in the entire woman’s field. 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 84 to 136 pages monthly—50c a year. 


A recognized fashion authority for 45 years. 


Fifty 


exclusive designs monthly, showng latest 


McCall patterns, whose style, fit, simplicity, and economy make them first choice of thousands of 


well-dressed women. 


More than 1,200,000 families love McCalls for its wholesome stories, sympathet- 


ic articles, newest ideas in Fancy Needlework, Home Dressmaking Lessons, Betty Lyle Wilson’s own 
special recipes, and the many other interesting and helpful departments, including Housekeeping Ex- 


change. 


WOMAN’S TRIO WITH GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


MOTHERS’ MAGAZINE 
LADIES’ WORLD 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


(With free pattern) 
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Canadian postage $1.05 extra. 
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..One Year, $1.50 

_.One Ye ( 

; _ sea — All Four for 

..One Year, 1.00 $2.29 
$4.00 


Foreign postage $2.10 extra. 


MOTHER’S MAGAZINE, LADIES’ WORLD, and MceCALL’S must be sent to 


the same address. 


Send order to 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns at 25 cents per line. Advertisements 
intended for this department cannot be less 
than two lines, and should not exceed five 
lines, and you must say you want your adver- 
tisement in the Classified Columns or we will 





not be responsible for errors, 








HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE 


Clover honey of the finest quality, in new 60-Ib. 
cans at 9 cts. per lb. J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 








For SALE.—Finest quality white extracted honey 
put up in nice 60-Ib. cans, 2 cans to case, 6% cts. 
per lb., f. 0. b. JOE OC. WEAVER, Cochrane, Ala. 





For SALE.—Fine quality raspberry-mikweed hon- 
ey in new 60-Ib. cans (two in case). Write for 
sample and price. P. W. SOwINSKI, Bellaire, Mich, 





For SALE.—Clover honey of the finest quality in 
new 60-Ib. cans at 9 cts. per Ib. 
MARTIN CARSMOE, Ruthven, Iowa. 





Extra quality clover at 7% cts. In new cans. 
Light amber at 6 cts. Sample, each 10 cts. 
H. C. Les, Brooksville, Ky. 





For SALE.—Clover honey of the finest quality in 
new 60-lb. cans. Sample free. 
GeorGE Dopps, Cambridge, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Fancy extracted clover honey at 9 
cts. per Ib. Sample 10 cts 
Jos. HANKE, Port Washington, Wis. 





For SALE.—Basswood and clover extracted honey 
in 160-Ib. kegs and 60-Ib. cans. 
B. B. COGGSHALL, Groton, N. Y. 








For SALE.—Fine quality buckwheat-flavor honey 
in 60-lb. cans, 7% cts. per Ib. Amber clover blend, 
8% cts. VoLuMeR & DeMutTH, Akron, N. Y. 

For SALE.—Clover, heartsease, No. 1 light comb, 
$3.00 per case; fancy, $3.25; 24 Danz. sections to 
ease; extracted, 120-lb. cases, 9 cts. per pound. 

W. A. LATSHAW Co., Carlisle, Ind. 











For SALE.—Extra choice white-clover honey. Put 
up in new 60-Ib. cans, 12-lb. cans and 5-lb. nails. 
Write for sample and prices. 

DAVID RUNNING, Filion, Mich. 





For SALE.—Comb honey in bulk, also nice well- 
ripened extracted, from a barrel to a 10-Ib. pail, 
nice and fair; clover and heartsease; orders solicit- 
ed. J. W. JOHNSON, Box 1, Canton, Mo. 
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For SALE.—25,000 Ibs. highest grade N. Y. State 
white honey in new 60-lb. cans, 7 cts. f. o. b. for 
entire quantity. 6823, care of GLEANINGS, Medina, O. 

For SALE.—Finest quality of white-clover-bass- 
wood blend extracted honey in new 60-lb. cans. 
State how much you can use, and I will quote you 
price. L. S. Grieas, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 








For SALE.—Choice honey, mostly from white and 
sweet clover, 12 5-Ib. pails, $7.00; 6 10-Ib. pails, 
$6.50; 1 6-lb. can, $1.10 by parcel post. Sample 
7 cts. 800 bushels sweet-clover seed for sale. 

HENRY Stewart, Prophetstown, IIl. 








Special price on a quantity of near-water-white 
white-clover extracted honey in new cans and cases. 
Money cannot buy better honey than this. A free 
sample will convince you. 

E. D. TowNSEND, Northstar, Mich. 





For SALE.—Water-white alfalfa, white clover, 
amber alfalfa, and amber fall honey in 60-pound 
cans or smaller packages. Amber fall honey is of 
our own extracting, and can also be furnished in 
barrels. Write for sample of kind desired, and state 
quantity you can use. DapANntT & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 





For SaLe.—Clover honey, 10 cts. per Ib. Clover 
and basswood blend, 9 cts. Light-amber honey, 8 
cts. White-sage honey, 8% cts. All in cases of 2 
60-Ib. cans. Amber honey, 7 cts. per Ib.; barrels, 6 
cts. Sample, 10 cts. 

STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York. 








For SALE.—Well-ripened and mild-flavored ex- 
tracted honey, two 60-pound cans to case; white, 7 
cts.; amber, 6; the amber put up in pails, six 10- 
pound or twelve 5-pound to case for $6.00. Fall 
comb honey, No. 1, $3.00 per case; No. 2, $2.75; 
No. 3, $2.50 per case of 24 sections, six cases to 
carrier. H. G. Qurrin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





For SALE.—Finest quality clover honey in new 
60-Ib. cans at 8% cts.; also in 6-Ib. cans by parcel 
post, paid as far as second zone, for $1.00. This 
honey has been well ripened on the hive, and then 
is run from the extractor over a hot-water evapora- 
tor through a large gravity strainer, and then 
through a cloth strainer. 

EARL RuULIsON, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





RASPBERRY HONEY, all left on the hives until 
thoroughly ripened. It is thick, rich, and delicious. 
This honey is put up in new 60-Ib. tin cans. We 
have it in two grades—pure raspberry, and raspber- 
ry blended with just enough buckwheat honey to 
color it. Price, the pure raspberry, $6.00 a can: 
the raspberry and buckwheat blended, $5.50 a can. 
In one-gallon cans by express, raspberry, $1.50 a 
can, raspberry and buckwheat blended, $1.40 a can. 
Sample of either kind by mail for 10 cts., which 
may be applied on an order for honey. 

ELMER HvuTCHINSON, Lake City, Mich. 





For SALE.—10,000 lbs. white-clover extracted 
honey in new 60-lb. net tin cans, 2 in a case, for 
shipment, sample free. Address D. R. TOWNSEND, 
Northstar, Mich. 





For SALE.—Clover and basswood extracted honey 
left on the hives till end of season. The kind con- 
sumers like. Bottlers and beekeepers, write for spe- 
cial prices. F. W. Lesser, Rt. 3, East Syracuse, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Eleven cases, two new 60-lb. cans in 
a case, of extra fine clover-basswood extracted hon- 
ey, stored over excluders and extracted at end of 
season at 9 cts. per Ib. 
Dr. C. G. Lurr & Son, Fremont, Ohio. 





Fine new-crop clover and basswood honey at 9 
cts. in new 60-lb. cans with 3-in. screws. Also in 
gallons and smaller, for family and store trade. 
State quantity wanted. C. J. BALDRIDGE, 

Homestead Farm, Kendaia, N. Y. 





Hi TU 
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WANTED.—Comb, extracted honey, and beeswax. 
W. A. LatsHAw Co., Clarion, Mich. 
Beeswax bought and sold. STROHMEYER & ARPE 
Co., 139 Franklin St., New York City. 








WANTED.—Bulk comb, section, and extracted 
honey; state price and submit sample. 
J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 





WANTED.—A small quantity extracted apple-blos- 
som honey. Name price in first letter and send 
sample. Tue A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 





WANTED.—Your own beeswax worked into “Weed 
Process” foundation at reasonable prices. 
SUPERIOR «ONEY Co., Ogden, Utah. 
‘‘ Everything in bee supplies.” 





For SALE.—Finest quality white and sweet clover 
honey in new 60-lb. tins, two to case, 7 cts.; mild- 
flavored light amber, 5% cts., both f. o. b. Brooks- 
ville. Large sample of either, 10 cts. 

ADAM KALB, Brooksville, Ky. 


WANTED.—Choice grades of extracted honey. 
Send sample, and state quantity, how packed, and 
the lowest price. you will take. We are always in 
the market for beeswax, and pay highest market 
prices. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, New York City. 
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FOR SALE 
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WANTS AND EXCHANGES 





Honey LABELS.—AIl styles. 


Catalog with prices 
free. 


EASTERN LABEL CoO., Clintonville, Ct. 


WANTED.—To buy a good second-hand foot-power 





HONEY LABELS.—New designs. Samples free. 
LIBERTY Pus. Co., Sta. D, Box 4E, Cleveland, Ohio. 





For Saue.—A full line of Root’s goods at Root’s 
prices. A. L. HEALY, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 





Beekeepers, let us send you our catalog of hives, 
smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They are nice and 
cheap. WHITE Mra. Co., Greenville, Tex. 





For SALE.—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, also 
full line of supplies, including Dadant’s foundation. 
Write for catalog. A. E. BurpicK, Sunnyside, Wash. 





For SAuLe.—Circular-saw mandrels and emery- 
wheel stands. Circulars. 


Cuas. A. Henry, Eden, N. Y. 





Beehives made to order. Odd styles a specialty. 
Three kinds of material to select from. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. WILLIAMS BROS., 

5025 E. 82d St., Portland, Ore. 





The Beekeepers’ Review, 15 months for a dollar, 
beginning with the October number. Foreign post- 
age, 24 cts. additional. Address, with remittance, 
The Beekeepets’ Review, Northstar, Mich. 





For SAuLE.—Friction-top pails, 5-Ib. size, per 100, 
$4.50; 500, $21.25; 10-lb. size, per 100, $6.25; 
500, $30.00. Equally low prices on these and 
other sizes in bulk or in reshipping-cases. 

A. G@. WoopMAN Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





THE Root CANADIAN Hovuss, 185 Wright Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., successors to the Chas. E. Hopper 
Co. Full line of Root’s goods; also made-in-Canada 
goods. Extractors and engines; GLEANINGS and 
other bee journals; Prairie State incubators. Get 
the best. Catalog and price list free. 





Unheard-of prices on friction-top pails in reship- 
ping-cases. Here is a sample of Review prices: 
2-lb. cans, 24 in reshipping-case, at 50 cts. per 
case; 2%-lb. can, 24 in a reshipping-case, at 57 cts. 
per case; 5-lb. pails, 12 in a reshipping-case, at 55 
cts.; 10-Ib. pails, 6 in a reshipping-case, at 45 cts. 
per case. Liberal rebate made on orders of 50 cases 
or more. Enclose a dollar for 15 months’ subscrip- 
tion to the Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, Mich., 
with your first order. 


SUR ee 


REAL ESTATE 


cournenentt Coerenueeennceonunreroennnansenerreneneceunenrooeectooetet 


For SALE.—Ten-acre farm, 5-room house, 73 colo- 
nies bees, full equipment for 250 stands, both comb 
and extracted. C. WIERSTEINER, Delta, Col. 








For SALE.—A 50-acre farm, new six-room house, 
good barns and out-buildings, on pike road. Also 
100 stands bees with all fixtures for running the 
same. Harry E. KEEb, Rt. 2, Madison, Ind. 


sawing machine. WM. OrRAIG, Aitkin, Minnesota, 





WANTED.—A very small ~lace with or without 
bees in Florida. Address with particulars 
M. JANSSEN, 909 S. Maple St., Cathage, Mo. 








WANTED.—Bees for early spring delivery, stand- 
ard 8 or 10 fr.. wired fdn.; no disease; Al in every 
respect; near here, or south. Write, state price for 
strong colonies. W. A. SMALL, Waltham, Mass. 





WANTED.—To supply honey-producers with Atch- 
ley bees and queens. They get the honey. Un- 
tested, 75 cts.; $8.00 per dozen. Bees and nuclei 
a specialty. Wm. ATCHLEY, Mathis, Texas. 








WANTED.—To furnish every beekeeper within 500 
miles of Boise, Idaho, with the best and cheapest 
bee supplies on the market, quality considered. Send 
me your order or a list of your requirements for 
1915. Our catalog and price list will be mailed to 
you free. Order early and get the discount. 

C. E. SHRIVER, Boise, Idaho. 





BARGAINS in friction-top cans and pails. 2-lb. 
cans, crate contains 612 cans, at $18.00 per M.; 
2%-lb. cans, crate contains 450 cans at $20.00 per 
M.; 5-lb. pails, crates contain 203 pails at $34.00 
per M.; 10-Ib. pails, crate contains 113 pails at 
$51.00 per M. To get the benefit of these close 
prices the order must be for not less than five crates 
of a kind. Enclose a dollar with your first order 
and receive the Review 15 months, beginning with 
the October issue. Address all orders for tin contain- 
ers to THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW, Northstar, Mich. 


UTTAR OTRO Oe i] 
BEES AND QUEENS 


For SALE.—600 
modern equipment. 
San Antonio, Texas. 





eee 


colonies well-kept bees. All 
Write WM. CRAVENS, Rt. 7, 








Superb Golden and Three-banded Queens at $1 
for one; $7.50 for 12; $32 for 50; $60 for 100. 
Bees in pound packages in season. 

FRANK A. LIEB, Rt. 7, San Jose, Cal. 





For SALE.—Golden Italian queens that produce 
golden bees; for gentleness and honey-gathering they 
are equal to any. Every queen guaranteed. Price 
$1.00; 6 for $5.00. Wm. 8S. BARNETT, Barnetts, Va. 














For SALE, or will take partner that is willing to 
go half, 120 colonies Italian bees, house, tools, 
empty hives, 160 acres land, homesteading, well. 
$1000 or go half.” J. C. Hickson, Bisby, Ariz. 





Golden Italian queens that produce golden bees; 
the brightest kind, gentle, and as good honey-gather- 
ers as can be found; each, $1.00; 6, $5.00; tested, 
$2.00; breeders, $5.00 to $10.00. 

J. B. BROCKWELL, Barnetts, Va. 








Phelps’ Golden Italian Queens combine the qual- 
ities you want. They are great honey-gatherers, 
beautiful and gentle. Mated, $1.00; six, - 
tested, $3.00; breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 
PHELPS & Son, Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





For SAuLe.—Ten acres first-class fruit land, at 
present in alfalfa. Has produced 62 tons in one 
season. New seven-room house just being completed. 
Good barn and out-buildings. All fenced with hog 
wire. Finest climate and best bee country in the 
land. Owner’s business takes him elsewhere. For 
particulars address A. DEARMON, Olathe, Col. 





ORCHARDS in Famous Fruit Belt of Virginia. 
Low price, easy terms; on railroad, near market. 
Write for list. Farm lands $15.00 per acre up. 
Mild summers, short winters, good markets. If you 
will send names of two friends interested in Virgin- 
ia or North Carolina, will enter your name for year’s 
subscription free to Southern Homeseeker. Write 
F. H. LABAuMgs, Agr. Agt. Norfolk & Western Ry., 
Room 246, N. & W. Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 





For SALE.—Italian bees, 1 lb. with queen, $2.25; 
1 frame with queen, $2.00. Queens, 75 cts. each. 
Safe delivery guaranteed; 30-page catalog with be- 
ginners’ outfit for stamp. THE DEROY TAYLOR 
Co., Newark, N. Y. (formerly Lyons). 





For SALE.—Swarms, 1 Ib. each; a 3-Ib. package 
Italian bees, $1.50, without queen, March 20 or 
later. Untested Italian queen, 75 cts. after April 
10; tested Italian queen, $1.25 after March 20. No 
reduction for less than 50. Bred from best honey- 
gatherers; no disease. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. We are now booking orders with % 
payment, balance before shipment. ‘The early 
swarms get the honey.”” We can care for your 
wants for 1916. W. D. AcHorpD, Successful pack- 
ope noe and queen-breeder, Fitzpatrick, Ala., 
U. 8. A. 











NOVEMBER 15, 1915 


For SALte.—In a beautiful southern California 
city, nearly one-half acre in choice residence dis- 
trict, with six-room house, modern, with electric 
lights, gas, city water, bath, toilet, etc. _ Barn, chick- 
en-houses, large shop; lot all set to fruit, citrus and 
deciduous berries, ete. Price $4500. If desired, 
will also include one of the best-located and _ best- 
equipped apiaries in_the state, consisting of 250 
colonies, at $1900. Write, only if interested. Rea- 
sons for selling, financial. 58,367, Care of GLEAN- 
iNGS IN BEE CULTURE, Medina, Ohio. 


PP PM UPR URE 
MISCELLANEOUS 


For SALe.—S. C. Buff Orpington pullets, hens or 
cockerels, cheap; also Pearl guineas and :. 
ducks. E. M. TROEHLER, Rt. 1, Hobart, Ind. 


$$$$ IN Piaeons! Start raising squabs for mar- 
ket or breeding purposes. Make big profits with our 
Jumbo Pigeons. We teach you. Large, free, illus- 
trated, instructive circulars. PROVIDENCE SQUAB 
Co., Providence, R. I. 











Poultry Paper, 44 124-page periodical, up to date, 
tells all you want to know about care and manage- 
ment of poultry for pleasure or profit; four months 
for 10 cents. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 56, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Beekeepers’ Review is having made what is 
without doubt the best parcel-post package on the 
market. Listen! Double corrugated-paper case that 
needs only a string around it for mailing. Notice 
these prices; 100 one-gallon tin cans and cases at 
only $11.00; 100 half-gallon at only $8.00; 100 
quarter gallon at only $6.00. The can is the regu- 
lar screw-cap syrup-can you are all familiar with. 
Compare these prices with others on the market, 
and send a dollar for 15 months’ subscription to 
The Beeekepers’ Review, Northstar, Mich. 








STAUENUESA DUDES TT UL 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PAY. $600,812.00 clients made. 
Protect your ideal Send data. Advice and two 
wonderful Guide Books free. 

E. E. VRooMAN & Co., 834 F, Washington, D. C. 


SOLU LeeLee Cee 
HELP WANTED 


WANTED.—A farm-raised man, who has had some 
experience with bees, for permanent position in 
large apiaries. H. C. AHLERS, West Bend, Wis. 


STEUER LLC CO ULC E 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED.—Position by expert beekeeper; 14 years’ 
experience; produced comb and extracted honey; 
familiar with disease and queen-rearing; also with 
the use of autos and trucks. I am 29 years old and 
single; no bad habits. Al references furnished. 
Would like to start work by January 1. 


> 


E. A. KNEMEYER. Box 538, Windsor, Col. 
TE eee et 


BEEKEEPERS’ DIRECTORY 
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Well-bred bees and queens. Hives and supplies. 
J. H. M. Coox, 70 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Nutmeg Italian queens, leather-color, $1.00; 12 
for $10.00, return mail. 
A. W. Yates, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Ct. 














QUIRIN’S superior northern-bred Italian bees and 
queens are hardy, and will please you. More than 
twenty years a breeder. Orders booked now. Free 
circular. H. G. QurRin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


QUEENS.—Imported, three-banded Italians bred 
for business, June 1 to Nov. 15, untested queens, 75 
cts. each; dozen, $8.00; select, $1.00 each; dozen, 

10.00; tested queens, $1.25 each; dozen, $12.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

H. C. CLemons, Boyd, Ky. 








| 
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“ SPECIAL NOTICES 


BY OUR BUSINESS MANAGER 








BUSHEL BOXES. 
We still have a good supply of these boxes ready 


for immediate shipment. They are useful for a 
variety of purposes about the farm and garden. 
Recently we learned of a large dairyman using them 
for handling ensilage. We have sold many hundreds 
for handling apples of which there is a big crop in 
Ohio this year. Our special prices are still good to 
reduce stock. 





SECOND-HAND 60-POUND HONEY-CANS. 

Last summer when there was a demand we were 
unable to furnish near all the good second-hand cans 
which we had call for because our supply was ex- 
hausted. Since then we have emptied many hun- 
dreds of cans and now lack storage room to carry 
them. There may be those of our readers who would 
buy them now and store them for future use. For 
good-sized orders we offer them at 25c a box, 25 
box lots or over; 10 boxes for $3.00. This is 5c a 
box below our regular price in summer, and is made 
for prompt orders to reduce our stock to make 
room. 

Remember, we save only the good cans. They 
are coated with honey inside, which insures against 
their rusting, and, if stored in a dry place till need- 
ed, they will keep in excellent condition. Who can 
use one hundred or more boxes? 





AUTO TRUCK AT A BARGAIN PRICE. 


We have for sale from our Chicago branch office a 
%4-ton Chase truck which has just been overhauled 
at an expense of about $100.00, and put in fine 
condition for service. It has been doing all of our 
branch-office hauling for three years except the un- 
loading of cars, and has been very reliable. Our 
work has increased so that we need a truck of larg- 
er capacity, and for that reason we desire to dispose 
of this one. It would serve a beekeeper or truck- 
gardener well for several years yet, would be cheap- 
er in first cost as well as in maintenance than a 
horse and wagon, and will cover a given distance 
in a third of the time. For a quick sale we offer it 
on its own wheels in Chicago for $250. We shall 
le pleased to hear from any interested reader not 
too far away, as we would not advise shipping very 
far because of the transportation charges, which run 
high on such vehicles. 

The engine in the Chase truck is three-cylinder 
two-cycle, and has proven very dependable. It has 
solid tires, those in rear in fine condition. New 
front tires can be applied for about thirty dollars 
additional. It has delivery body with top and 
curtains. Can be repainted for a moderate amount. 
While its nominal capacity is 1500 pounds it has 
often carried over a ton. 


HMMM EDU EM ELT 
Patents make fortunes. I 


Inventions Wanted err \siuable patente and 


help make your invention a commercial success when patented. 
Send drawings or model for free report on patentability. 
LESTER L. SARGENT, 704 9th Street, Washington. D.C. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


BY A. I. ROOT 





PROHIBITION LEAFLETS. 

After our earnest and faithful crusade here in 
Ohio I find we have some valuable leaflets left that 
might be much needed where an effort is being made 
to make a state or town dry. We have about 5000 
leaflets entitled ‘“‘ Kansas and Prohibition.’ These 
have two pages about the size of GLEANINGS, con- 
taining a report from the Governor of Kansas, and 
also Judge Gemmill’s charge against the saloon. 
While they last, anybody can have them by sending 
us the postage, which will be about 6 cents on each 
100 leaflets. The other one, entitled “Strong Drink 
—what It Costs our Nation,” is taken mainly from 
GLEANINGS for Sept. 1. This contains four pages 
the size of GLEANINGS. We have about 2000 of 
them. The postage on them will be 11 cents per 
100. During our crusade here in Ohio, Miss Minnie 
Ellet and the A. ~. Root Co. furnished about a quar- 
ter of a million copies, mostly free of charge. 


Ge TT TULL MLL CLE LLU CCE 


Convention Notices 


The New York State Association of Beekeepers’ 
Societies will hold its annual convention Dec..7 and 
8 in the court-house in Syracuse, N. Y. This being 
a fairly good year in this state for honey, we expect 
a good attendance and a very pleasant and profitable 
meeting. Be one of the crowd. 

Camillus, N. Y., Nov. 3 IRVING Kinyon, Sec. 


ONTARIO BEEKEEPERS TO MEET NOV. 23-25. 


The annual convention of the Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held November 23—25, 1915, in 
the convention hall of the Carls-Rite Hotel, Front 
Street, Toronto, opposite the Union Station, and not 
in the York County Council Chambers, as previous- 
ly announced. 

Beekeepers from all parts of Ontario will be in 
attendance to give and take many valuable pointers 
concerning their management and beekeeping meth- 
ods. These meetings are purely educational, and 
the practical value of the addresses of both the bee- 
keeper managing colonies and the scientist investi- 
gating beekeeping problems cannot be overestimated. 

The subjects chosen for discussion are all live 
questions of the day. Frequent heavy winter losses 
make wintering one of the most difficult problems 
Dr. Phillips, of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, will give results of scientific investigation 
throwing light on this important matter. ‘ Produc- 
ing comb and extracted honey” always brings lively 
discussions. A special feature will be the exhibit of 
apiary appliances. Members will display models of 
their ‘‘pet’’ inventions that are proving valuable 
labor and time saving devices. This exhibit will be 
greatly appreciated by the beekeepers. 

Guelph, Ont. MORLEY PETTIT. 


The following is the program: 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, NOV. 23, 2:00 P.M. 
Minutes—Morley Pettit, Guelph, Sec.-treas. 
President’s Address—J. L. Byer, Markham. 

Ist Vice-president’s Reply—F. W. Krouse, Guelph. 

2d Vice-president’s Reply—James Armstrong, Sel- 
kirk. 

Address—Temperature and Humidity in the Hive in 
Winter—Dr. E. F. Phillips, in Charge of Bee 
Culture Investigations, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 


TUESDAY EVENING, 8:00 P. M. 
Illustrated mo Fy Beekeepers of the Unit- 





ed States Phillips. 
Honey Productign from the Goldenrods and Asters 
—F. L. Sladen, Dominion Apiculturist, Otta- 


wa, anim 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 9:30 A. M. 
Outdoor Wintering—H. G. Sibbald, Toronto. 
Discussion—A. T. Haines, Cheltenham. 
Brief Summary of the sare A neucailiieciaed Pettit, 
Provincial Apiarist, Guelph 
Question-box—Jacob yt 1 Stratford, Ont. 








GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURES 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 2:00 P. M. 
Address—Outside A. ~~. Problems—Dr. Phillips. 
Question-box—2J. Dunn, Ridgeway. 

Election of Satna 
Reports of Committees, etc. 


THURSDAY MORNING, 9:30 A. M. 


Summer Protection and Swarm Control—F. w. 
Krouse, Guelph, 

Producing Both Comb and Extracted Honey—D,. 
Anguish, Lambeth, Ontario. 

Question-box—J. A. ‘McKinnon, St. Eugene. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 2:00 P. M. 
Poison Sprays and their Relation to Bees—Prof. L. 
Caesar, B.S.A., Provincial Entomologist, Guelph. 
Modern Apiary Equipment and Buildings—William 
Elliott, Adelaide. 
Demonstration with some appliances on exhibition— 
G. A. Deadman, Brussels. 


RED-CROSS DONATION FROM ONTARIO BEEKEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


— are contributing quantities of. honey to 
the Red Cross for our soldiers in the hospitals. The 
railway companies will carry donations of honey 
freight free to the Red Cross Society, 77 King St., 
East, Toronto. Don’t forget to do “ your little bit.” 


EXHIBIT OF APPLIANCES. 


Members are requested to bring any home-made 
appliance that they have made to assist in the work 
of beekeeping. Many beekeepers are employing 
these ‘“‘pet”’’ inventions—cheaply and easily con- 
structed at home—to save much valuable time and 
labor. If your invention saves you it will save your 
neighbor. Come prepared to give as well as take a 
pointer. 

RAILWAY RATES, 


Every person attending this convention should 
purchase a single-fare ticket and secure a standard 
railway certificate. This certificate must be pre- 
sented with 25 cts. to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, and, when properly endorsed, will entitle the 
member to a reduced fare home. 

SHORT COURSE AT ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The Apicultu.e Short ( -urse will be held at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Jan. 11 to 
22, 1916. 

During these two weeks will be given a complete 
and practical course on beekeeping for the beginner 
as well as the advanced beekeeper. 

For particulars and copy of program write to 
Morley Pettit, Provincial Apiarist, Guelph, Ontario. 


OUR  e MUTATE 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY STORIES. 


And every story a good one. They are entertain- 
ing, but that is not all you can say about them. 
You know there is hardly a periodical published 
that is not full of time-wasting stories, but not a 
single story in The Youth’s Companion is a time- 
waster. Take the stories of C. A. Stephens. It 
would be hard to pick out one from which you can 
not learn something useful and yet entertaining. 

Some of The Companion stories refresh your 
knowledge of geography; some tell you the myster- 
ies of chemistry, some reveal the secrets of forestry 
and of general farming. They cover a wide range. 
They are chosen with an eye to the possible likings 
of every member of a Companion family—stories of 
vigorous action and stirring adventure for boys, 
stories of college life and domestic vicissitudes for 
girls, stories that range all the way from sheer droll- 
ery to deep seriousness for men and women. There 
are no stories quite like those in The Companion. 

If you are not familiar with The Companion as 
it is to-day, let us send you sample copies and the 
Forecast for 1916. i 

New subscribers who send $2.00 for 1916 will 
receive free a copy of The Companion Home Calen- 
dar for 1916, in addition to all the remaining 1915 
issues from the time the subscription is received. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
Boston, Mass. 


New Subscriptions Received at thie Office. 
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eauty PATTERN 


Twenty-five Cents for New 

Subscription to Cleanings 

Six Months and Premium 
Pattern 














Select any Pattern as premium, send- 
ing 25 cents in stamps for a new six- 
months’ subscription to GLEANINGS 
IN BEE CULTURE. Be sure to give 
the pattern number and size desired, 
and the complete address of the new 
subscriber whose order you send. 
Canadian postage, 15c extra; 


Foreign Postage: 30c extra. 
Selling price of Patterns, 10 cents each. 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 




















1528—Girl’s dress. Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 
12 years. It requires 2% yards of 44-inch material for 
an 8-year size. Price 10 cts. 


1515—-Girl’s middy dress. Cut in 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. It requires 4% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 10-year size. Price 10 cts. 


1529—Costume for misses and small women. Cut in 
3 sizes: 16, 18, and 20 years. It requires 7 yards of 44- 
inch material for an 18-year size. The skirt measures 
3% yards at lower edge, with plaits drawn out. Price 10c. 














1533—Ladies’ Costume. Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. It requires 6% 
yards of 44-inch material for a 36-inch size. The skirt 
measures 3 yards at the lower edge. Price 10 cts. 


1501—Ladies’ shirt-waist with convertible collar. 
Cut in 7 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. It requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. Price 10 cts. 


1266—Set of baby’s one-piece long clothes. Cut in 
one size. It requires for sack, % yard of 27-inch mate- 
rial; for slip, 2% yards of 36-inch material; for wrapper, 
2% yards of 27-inch material; for barra coat, 1% yards 
of 40-inch material. Price 10 cts. 


1518—Ladies’ kimono. Cut in 3 sizes: Small, me- 
dium and large. Ii requires 6 yards of 44-inch material 
for a medium size. Price 10 cts. 


1522—Ladies’ house dress. Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. It requires 6% 
yards of 44-inch material for a 36-inch size.. The skirt 
measures about 3 yards at its lower edge. Price 10 cts. 
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Satisfactory Service 
and the Best Bee Supplies 


That is what we give our customers, and what we can give you if you 
will give us the chance. We keep a large and complete stock of fine goods 
constantly on hand, and our largely increased facilities for handling goods 
make it possible to give every order the most prompt and careful attention. 
San Antonio is the shipping center of this section of the country. We can 
save time and freight, and get goods to you in better condition than to send 
to some more remote or less centrally located point. We base our claim fo: 
service and the quality of our goods, not alone on what we think we can 
give you, but what our customers have had from us for years past. This 
letter is to the point: 


As I have been using your supplies since March, 1903, 
I do not hesitate to commend you and the supplies you 
handle. Mistakes, a few have been made, but were cheer- 
fully corrected. As I have nearly 500 colonies, I should 
know. 


We have many more letters with equally good reports. 
Catalog on request, also quotations made on large lists. 


Weed Process Foundation 


We are running our plant on full time, and are able to supply the very 
best grade of foundation very promptly, and at prices which we are sure 
will please you. A customer writing a day or two ago about this says: 


The foundation you worked for me has been received. 
Your work is perfect, and in those cartons it is so con- 
venient for the retail trade. 


We can use your wax at current prices if you have more than you 
want worked into foundation for this season’s use. 


Booklets on Beekeeping 


For the benefit of students in beekeeping who want to make a practical 
start this year we have arranged to distribute a number of helpful booklets, 
all nicely printed and llustratied, all free. Send in your name, or the 
names of a few neighbors or friends, and we will mail copies to them. 
Much information on outfits for beginners and advanced beekeepers is 
given in these booklets. They are worth reading. 


Toepperwein & Mayfield Co. 


Nolan and Cherry Sts. San Antonio, Texas 
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to His Son Pa Gey 


By William R. Lighton 





The author of this book wrote the Billy Fortune stories in the Saturday 
Evening Post. He was a newspaper man and magazine writer in Boston, St. 
Louis, and Omaha before he turned farmer. Besides this, he had served as 
correspondent for many of the great papers from coast to coast. When a 
middle-aged man, he, like many other newspaper men and townsmen generally, 
began to face a financial problem in the support of his famly and at the same 
time an effort to save for the future. He went down into the heart of the 
Ozark hills of Arkansas, bought a worn-out farm in a sad state of neglect, 
named the place “ Happy Hollow,” and set to work upon it. Mr. Lighton 
made good at farming. The run-down fields were made fertile. “ Happy 
Hollow ” changed in due time into a good, paying farm; but more than a farm 
—a home. The adventure in home-making was even more successful than the 
venture in farming. 


LETTERS OF AN OLD FARMER TO HIS SON 


These letters have been written from the point of view of a farmer of the 
strong old type, addressed to a son who is supposed to be in training in one 
of the great agricultural colleges. While the father is profoundly sympathetic 
with the modern idea, he is trying to tell the boy some of those homely truths 
which a scientific education may not give. 


To the farmer who believes that the “ new agriculture ” is a fad this book 
gives a clear revelation of the possibilities of the new agriculture, because it 
goes down to the underlying spirit of the new agriculture, and because its easy 
pleasant style is like chatting with an old friend. 


” 


“ Farming at its best is a human game ”—that is his argument. He pleads 
for the ideals of the home-maker, for the ideals of human service, and for the 
spirit of contentment. The author is an exponent of the new agriculture and 
of the old beauty of country life. 





LETTERS OF AN OLD FARMER TO HIS SON $1.00/ $1.50 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, One Year $1.00 | Both for 





The A. I. Root Company . . Medina, Ohio 


Canadian postage 30 cts. extra. Foreign postage 60 cts. extra. 



































A New Model Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 





BUY IT NOW! 


Yes, the crowning typewriter triumph is here! 


It is just out--and comes years before experts expected it. 
For makers have striven a life-time to attain this ideal machine. 
And Oliver has won again, as we scored when we gave the world 
its first visible writing, 

There is truly no other typewriter on earth like this new 
Oliver “9.” Think of touch so light that the tread of a kitten 
will run the keys! ' 


Caution! 





Warning! 


The new-day advances that come alone 
on this machine are all controlled by 
Oliver. Even our own previous models 
— famous in their day — never had the 
Optional Duplex Shift. 


It puts the whole control of 84 letters 
and ¢ cters in the little fingers of the 
right and left hands. And it lets you 
write them all with only 28 keys, the 
least to — of any standard type- 
writer made. 


Thus writers of all other machines 
can immediately run the Oliver Number 
“9” with more speed and greater ease. 


This brilliant new Oliver comes at the 
old-time price. It costs no more than 
lesser es—now out-of-date when com- 
pared with this discovery. 

For while the Oliver’s splendid new 
features are costly—we have i 
the added expense to us by simplifying 
construction. 

Resolve right now to see this great 


achievement before you spend a dollar 
for any typewriter. ou are using 
some other make you will want to see 


how much more this one does 
If you are using an Oliver, it naturall 
follows that you want the finest model. 





17 CENTS A DAY! Remember this brand new Oliver “9” is the greatest 


value ever given in a typewriter. It has all our 
vious special inventions—visible writing, automatic spacer, 6}4-ounce touch—plus the 
Optional Duplex Shift, Selective Color Attachment, and all other new new-day features. 
et we have decided to sell it to everyone everywhere on our famous payment plan 
—17 cents a day! Now every user can easily afford to have the world’s crack visible 
writer, with the famous PRINTYPE, that writes like print, included FREE if desired. 


TODAY----Write for Full Details a hocmang the first to know about 


el of writing machines. See 
why typists, employers, and individuals everywhere are flocking to the Oliver. Just 
mailfa postal at once. No obligation. It's a pleasure for us to tell you about it. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


946 Prospect Avenue 























